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As we go to press the annual convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners and Superintendents is in session at St. Paul, having 
convened yesterday. Of course we are unable to print a record 
of the proceedings in this issue, but in other columns will be 
found three of the more important papers submitted, which the 
authors—D. P. Fackler, W. D. Whiting and A. F. Harvey— 
have kindly furnished us in advance. They treat upor points 
of interest and importance, and will commend themselves to all 
persons identified with the business of life assurance. 





A GREATER amount of misinformation is seldom to be found 
in the sensational press than has been printed in The Recorder 
of this city during the past few weeks relative to the coinsur- 
ance clause. Ina recent article it states that the losses in New 
York city were only thirty-seven per cent of the premiums, and 
that the expenses were forty-five per cent. According to the 
fire patrol report the premiums received in 1891 in New York 
city were $7,087,819, while the losses were $6,234,766. This 
gives a loss ratio of 87.9 per cent of the premiums instead 
of thirty-seven per cent, as stated by The Recorder. Taking 
The Recorder’s statement that the expenses were forty-five 
per cent, we have a total of 132.9 per cent of disbursements 
to 100 per cent of receipts. With such an exhibit it is not 
surprising that “thirty-five millions of American fire insurance 
capital has been driven out of the market,” as stated by The 
Recorder. While The Recorder’s figures are by no means 
trustworthy, yet, when it convicts itselt of imbecility, it is worth 
while to make a note of the fact. 





In these days when the assessment life assurance companies 
are pressing so eagerly for business, the general public is some- 
what confused as to the different systems of assurance, and are 
quite apt to mistake an assessment policy for one issued by an 
old line or legal reserve company. Our Canadian friends have 
taken steps to prevent any such confusion in the minds of the 
public by requiring that every policy issued by an assessment 
company shall have stamped legibly across its face the words 
“ assessment system.” The section of the law compelling this 
reads as follows: 

The words ‘* assessment system” shall be printed in large type at the head 
of every policy and every application for the same, and also any circular or 
advertisement used in Canada in connection with the business of the com- 
pany to which any of the provisions of the five sections next preceding apply. 


This requirement is rigidly insisted upon by the authorities, 
and severe penalties are provided for its violation. Every per- 
son assuring his life should be thus protected against any mis- 
representation that may be made by agents, and State laws 
should be enacted containing a similar requirement to that above 
quoted, This would more clearly mark the difference between 
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the legal reserve and the assessment systems, and tend greatly 
to prevent misrepresentation and deception on the part of 
agents. 





THE Spectator Company has just issued a second edition 
of the “ Ready Reckoner for Earned and Unearned Premiums,” 
being a series of tables designed for the speedy calculation of 
the sums earned and unearned on policies of insurance, to- 
gether with a tabular day enumerator for the use of account- 
ants, by William Ellsworth. This work is especially valuable 
in matters of reinsurance, as it contains besides a tabular day 
enumerator, ordinary table of short rate charges for insurances 
for periods of less than one year; five short rate cancellation 
tables, showing the percentage of the premium of a policy of 
fire insurance to be returned from any month of cancellation to 
any month of expiration for policies written for any term from 
two months up to one year, and from two years to five years; a 
percentage table giving any percentage from one per cent to 
ninety-nine per cent of any sum of money from $1 to $100; a 
table giving the fro rata proportion of any number of dollars 
from $1 to $100, corresponding to any number of days from 
one day to 364 days, for pro rata cancellations of fire insurance 
policies. With these tables the labor of computation is greatly 
simplified, especially for reinsuring companies. 





THAT was a valuable suggestion, it seems to us, made by E. 
R. Kennedy in his address on being inducted recently into 
office as president of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
relative to the moral hazard in fire insurance. He said% 

I believe I state the conviction of those of the broadest and closest opportu- 
nities of knowledge when I say that this source of loss has greatly increased 
in recent years. Now, it is impracticable for any one company to thoroughly 
investigate moral hazard. On most risks the premium received by a company 
is less than a thorough investigation of the personal character and worth of 
the insured would cost. We are therefore compelled to be content with 
means of information that have been demonstrated to be sadly insufficient for 
the protection of the companies and of those reputable policyholders who, 
whether direct sufferers by fire or not, must at least pay you sufficient to enable 
you to pay dishonest losses as well as honest. I know that the practical diffi- 
culties of organizing a bureau of investigation of the moral hazard are very 
great ; but as I have thought upon the matter I have not yet encountered any 
difficulty which seemed to me unsurmountable. Our admirable survey de- 
partment has led to such improvements in buildings, and in the physicial fea- 
tures of risks, as have greatly reduced the loss ratio in certain classes of prop- 
erty. Why might not a bureau of investigation of moral hazard save us from 
losses originating from a source which we all agree is as prolific a cause of 
fire as physical imperfections of buildings and the character of their contents ? 


The question he asks is a timely one, and well worthy of care- 
ful consideration. Moral hazard is held accountable for a very 
large share of the fire losses, and in these days when the losses 
are assuming phenomenal proportions and running away with 
profits, anything having a tendency to eliminate the causes 
leading up to such losses should at least be given atrial. The 
establishment of a moral hazard bureau by the Board of Under- 
writers need not be a difficult or costly matter provided the 
hearty co-operation of the companies is secured. Every com- 
pany has a certain amount of data bearing on this subject that 
it has collected for its own guidance, and if this information 
was turned over to the moral hazard bureau for the benefit of 
all concerned an excellent beginning would have been made. 
There are any number of expert underwriters whose services 
might be obtained to supplement this information regarding 
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every city risk offered for insurance if deemed necessary for the 
use of the companies as desired. Whatever the New York board 
has undertaken for the common interests of the companies it 
has done thoroughly and well as a rule, and it could be de- 
pended upon to deal intelligently and thoroughly with the 
moral hazard question if authorized so to do by the members. 





PROBABLY no legislative body ever so completely stultified 
and disgraced itself as has the lower branch of the Massachu- 
setts legislature in its dealing with the endowment orders of that 
State. Sometime since by a very large majority they voted 
down what is known as the Bennett bill, the adoption of which 
would tend to destroy these endowment orders, and substituted 
for it another calculated to give additional privileges and longer 
life. Then a howl of indignation arose throughout the State, 
the press especially denouncing the action of the legislature, 
while the members were deluged with petitions from their con- 
stituents pointing out to them the error of their ways. The 
matter coming up again, they reconsidered their former action, 
took up the Bennett bill again, and by a majority approved it, 
sending it back to the insurance committee for some amend- 
ments. Last week the endowment lobbyists got in their fine 
work again and, on the reappearance of the bill, the legislature 
voted to postpone the action regarding the matter for one year. 
Thus the endowment orders have finally won a substantial vic- 
tory, although not gaining all that they expected. They are 
granted a lease of life for another year, with the hope that 
another legislature may extend the lease. The most intelligent 
men in Massachusetts have opposed the endowment orders and 
have petitioned the legislature to prohibit them from doing 
business ; but the endowment lobbyists have demonstrated that 
they have a very substantial “ pull” on the members, and are 
able to dictate their own terms to them, That “ there is money 
in it” is indicated by the fact that a member of the legislature 
during the last discussion of the subject positively stated that 
money had been offered to members for their vote in favor of 
the orders, and a committee of investigation was appointed to 
ascertain the truth of this statement. As a result, one lobbyist 
is now under arrest charged with bribery, and there is a good 
prospect that others will be arrested. 








THE LANCASHIRE AND THE MASSACHUSETTS DEPART- 
MENT. 


THE Weekly Underwriter, which is nothing if not dogmatic in its opinions, 
says that THE SPECTATOR has blundered in pointing out that the Lancashire, 
in making its statement to the Massachusetts Department, could just as well 
have charged its unearned premium fund at fifty per cent of the premiums written 
by the company, which would be in full compliance with the law of Massa- 
chusetts, and that so computing its unearned premiums the company would 
show a surplus over and above all liabilities, and therefore need not have 
been compelled to cease doing business in Massachusetts as it did last spring. 
We agree with The Underwriter that ‘‘ somebody blundered,” but that was 
when the company was compelled to withdraw from the State, and whether it 
was the Commissioner, who certainly should see that the liabilities of a com- 
pany are reported in accordance with law, or whether it was the management 
of the Lancashire, who could have made the statement of unearned premiums 
on a more favorable basis than they did, the fact remains that the Lancashire 
is not now doing business in a State where it certainly desired to continue its 
transactions, and was, so far as we can see, competent to comply with the in- 
surance laws thereof, possessing a surplus over all liabilities, although its state- 
ment as published in the Massachusetts report shows an impairment of a half 
million dollars. 

Referring to our article last week The Underwriter says : 

** Tt (THe SPECTATOR) cites the law of Massachusetts regarding ynearned 
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premiums, which is ‘fifty per cent of the premiums written in the policies,’ 
and figures a surplus instead of an impairment, even under the law, by tak- 
ing one-half of the premiums returned as received by the Lancashire. In 
making his return of the reinsurance of the Armstong companies, Mr, Litch- 
field puts it ‘ reinsurance premium charged $1,095,245,’ and returns the whole 
as unearned. THE SPECTATOR returns half of it. Every one knows, or 
should know, that the premium charged for reinsurance is not the premium 
—to quote the Massachusetts law—‘ written in the policies,’ and no State de- 
partment would permit a company to close a reinsurance contract December 
20 and merely carry one-half of the amount received as a liability ten days 
later. We do not doubt that Mr, Litchfield carried more than was necessary, 
but it was not so much more as to overcome the impairment caused by the 
throwing out of its New York deposit by the Commissioner.” 

Our final comment on the article referred to, published in the issue of THE 
SPECTATOR for last week, was to the effect that if the premiums written and 
in force of the Lancashire, as reported in the statement made to the Massa- 
chusetts Department, be correctly given, that company has a :urplus over and 
above all liabilities as determinable by the Massachusetts Commissioner. The 
Commissioner accepted the statement of the company showing premiums in 
force $3,369,965.77, and taking fifty per cent of this amount, the liability of 
the company is reduced, as compared with the fro rafa standard of New York, 
sufficient to more than make up the impairment figured by the Massachu- 
setts Commissioner. Fifty per cent of the same item, 7. ¢., premiums in 
force, in the statements of the Hartford and a half dozen other companies 
given in the Massachusetts insurance report are accepted by the Insurance 
Commissioner as their total unearned premium liability, in accordance with 
Massachusetts law, and why not in the case of the Lancashire ? 


So far as The Underwriter’s reference to the reinsurance premium of the 
Armstrong companies applies to the question considered, we may say inci- 
dentally that New York is the only State which has a statute making it obli- 
gatory for the reinsuring company to hold as an unearned premium fund an 
amount equal to the unearned portion of the premiums charged on reinsured 
obligations. This law was framed by Mr. McCall when Insurance Superin- 
tendent. There is no such statute in Massachusetts, but we repeat that if 
there be any question as to our conclusions, the point at issue is that the 
Commissioner having accepted the statement of the Lancashire containing a 
stated amount of premiums in force, the unearned premium liability of the 
company, under the laws of that State, should be fifty per cent of that 
amount. Is not the same item in the statements of other companies accepted 
by the Commissioner as ‘‘ premiums written 1n the policies?” 


Our article of last week was submitted before publication to several insur- 
ance men who agreed with its tenor. It was shown before printing also toa 
gentleman who is considered to be a most eminent insurance authority. The 
point that the Lancashire had charged in its statement the full amount of the 
reinsurance fund of the Armstrong companies as representing the unearned 
premiums was particularly called to his attention. After reading over the 
clause of the Massachusetts law touching upon reinsurance reserve, and 
glancing over our article, he made the following comment : ‘* It is my opinion 
that the points made in your article are correct. Be sure to bring out the 
fact that the Insurance Commissicner of Massachusetts accepted the statement 
of other companies showing unearned premium liability computed on the 
basis of fifty per cent of the premiums in force as shown in the statements of 
those companies.” 

If our neighbor, The Weekly Underwriter, is correct in the conclusion 
that fifty per cent of the entire premiums in force reported by the Lancashire 
would not be adequate as an unearned premium liability under the law of 
Massachusetts, because the reinsurance premium of the Armstrong companies 
should be charged in full in such liability item, that journal will at least be 
compelled to admit that the premiums written in the policies as reported by 
the Lancashire are erroneously given in the Massachusetts Department re- 
port. And we maintain that the question to be decided is whether the Lan- 
cashire’s unearned premium liability should not be computed at fifty per cent 
of the premiums in force as given in the statement of the Lancashire and 
accepted by the Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. The In- 
surance Commissioner having recognized such premiums as amounting to 
$3,369,965.77, fifty per cent of this sum would make the unearned pre- 
mium fund $1,684,982 88, whereas the Lancashire reported to Massachusetts 
an unearned premium liability, by the New York standard, exceeding that 
amount by $561,120.62. 

It looks very much as though ‘‘ somebody blundered” when the Lanca- 
shire was turned out of the State because of an alleged impairment of funds 

when it had an actual surplus on the above statutory basis of liability, But who 
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has blundered? Surely not THE SPEcTATOR, as alleged by our esteemed con- 
temporary, because we happened to discover and point out the application of 
the Massachusetts law and the actual situation. 











SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE local Tariff Association has made a very liberal discount for build- 
ings of fireproof construction occupied for special hazards. It is required 
that these buildings carry the usual eighty per cent coinsurance clause, and 
the rates are based on a discount of eighty-five per cent below the rate on 
contents. It is also provided that for buildings of superior construction a 
similar discount of sixty-five per cent may be allowed. The occupants of 
such buildings will doubtless deem it a hardship that when their rate is one 
per cent the building is insurable at fifteen cents, but it is nevertheless a per- 
fectly fair proposition. A fire which might entail a fifty per cent damage to 
the contents would scarcely harm the building at all, and the thirty-five years’ 
experience of companies in this city has proved the difference. 

” * * . 


THE rate committee a few days ago proposed to the tariff companies that 
an allowance of thirty per cent be made throughout the metropolitan district 
for automatic sprinklers, but it was voted down by a large majority. It is 
understood that the Mutual Fire of New York people are quite anxjous that 
this increased allowance shall be made, but the sentiment of the companies is 
decidedly against it. The present allowance is twenty per cent. 

* * * x 


THE change in the method of deducting the allowance for the automatic 
alarm has led to a series of fractional rates in this city almost equal to those 
of Boston and Philadelphia. The usual allowance has been ten cents from 
the rate as made, but the new rule is ten per cent upon all rates less than one 
per cent, and ten cents on all rates of one per cent and upward. In sucha 
prominent risk as that of Olbermann & Dommerich, the former rate was 
fifty-five cents by the tariff, now it is fifty-eight and a half cents. Thus the 
president of the German-American takes a dose of his own company’s medi- 
cine in the change of the method. 

* * * ® 


THE Caledonian has formally joined the Tariff Association as a result of the 
new deal through the Niagara office, and thus removes an important factor in 
the so-called non-tariff element. Practically the non-tariff element is a 
myth. The Continental upholds the rates as zealously as any tariff company, 
but it is more generous in its commissions on some risks and less generous 
upon some others than the regulars. The other companies, not owing 
allegiance to the tariff, cut no figure in the business of the city. 

* * * * 


THE hostility of the public to the eighty per cent coinsurance clause upon 
stocks is confined apparently to a morning paper, and an occasional squeak 
from one of its evening allies. The brokers are the most competent judges 
of the situation, and their testimony is almost unanimous that less than a 
dozen risks in this city are affected by this requirement. Some of the largest 
in the city are in fact untouched by the eighty per cent clause, and in the or- 
dinary progress of the business there is no friction apparent outside of the 
newspapers mentioned. Perhaps the agitation in the end may convince the 
public that it is not an unreasonable requirement. . 

* * * * 


THE publication of the substance of the confidential communication made 
by Harper & Brothers to the rate committee is the cause of considerable 
mortification to numerous underwriters. The original custodians of that in- 
formation were so few in number and the circle so narrow that there ought 
not to be any serious difficulty in locating the source of the leak. The rate 
committee owe the firm in question an apology. 

* * * . * 


A BAXTER street merchant was approached by one of the promoters of the 
serio-comic co-operative fire insurance companies, and urged to join. He 
looked very wisely, and said that ‘‘ dish is a plan whereby all de members 
hash to pay de losses and all the officers scoops in de monish.” That was a 
rough way of putting it, but Baxter street hit the nail on the head. 

* * * * 


It is reported on good authority that a new association of individual under- 
writers under the title of the ‘‘ Commercial Lloyds ” will soon be started, 
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with the brokerage firm of Bellows & Thompson as managers. They have a 
number of responsible subscribers, and will probably write $20,000 policies 
on the best risks. 

e * * * 


WE are informed that the Atlas Mutual Fire of Boston has finally com- 
menced to issue policies. The plan adopted is to have all the first policies 
take effect June 15, so as to have in hand the entire $100,000 in premiums 
provided for in the programme of the company. The policies are for $25,000 
each, and bear the distinct statement that the limit of liability in addition to 
the cash premium is three times the amount required to be paid in cash. 

* * * * 


OnE of the marine offices on Monday last took a transportation risk on a 
package of $500,000 in government bonds sent by express to Washington a 
few days ago. The rate paid was a sixteenth, and it turned out to be a fact 
that the premium was earned in less than three hours after the risk was 
accepted. 

= * * 

AN agency company in this city was surprised a few days ago to receive an 
application from a broker to renew, at a cut rate, a policy on an acid factory 
on the line of the Erie railway, New York, which was expiring in its local 
agency. The surprise was-increased when it was learned that the broker was 
endeavoring to place a large line at less than the tariff to accommodate the 
company’s local agent. All this simply meant that the agent was trying to 
control the entire line at a cut rate, and thus injuring his own companies and 
his brother agents. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston had a genuine surprise and one of the very biggest kinds of a sensa- 
tion last week. The former came when the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 115 to 102 referred the much talked of Bennett bill to the next legis- 
lature. This will be remembered as the bill which provided for the immedi- 
ate winding up of the affairs of the endowment orders and for the distribution 
pro rata of what little funds there might be found in their respective treasuries. 
The latter came in the shape of charges made on the floor of the house that 
the endowment lobby was putting out money right and left in an attempt to 
have the bill killed or referred to the next session and of a subsequent investi- 
gation, which at this writing has not been concluded. It was Mr. Bennett 
himself who preferred the charges and up to date he has shown quite con- 
clusively that he knew what he was talking about. Everybody knows of the 
difficulty of proving that bribery has been committed or even attempted, but 
Mr. Bennett has at least succeeded in placing one endowment lobbyist, 
Horace K. Osborne, under arrest, and that gentleman will now have an op- 
portunity to attempt to prove that the several gentlemen who state that he 
offered them large sums of money if they would vote to have the Bennett bill 
referred to the next legislature, do not tell the truth. Of course Osborne 
pleads not guilty and says it is a ‘‘ put up job,” but everybody who knows 
anything at all about the affairs up at Beacon Hill, knows very well that the 
endowment orders have been putting out their money right and left to secure 
‘favorable legislation, and if Osborne hasn’t been one of the dispensers some 
one else has. 

During the week prior to the final vote the ‘‘ Supremes”’ were busy holding 
mass meetings throughout the State. At these, resolutions would be passed 
condemning the Bennett bill and glowing reports of the meetings were pub- 
lished in the Boston dailies, generally at regular advertising rates. It is con- 
ceded that not a few of the members of the legislature were deceived by these 
and that it had more or less weight in determining the result. At any rate 
between these two mighty powers, advertising and boodle, these swindling 
concerns have a new lease of life and a legalized certificate of good moral 
character, and now every self-respecting man in Boston hopes to see the guilty 
parties brought to justice. Commissioner Merrill is thoroughly disgusted with 
the whole procedure, but says that after all it isn’t so very bad as it looks to 
be, for if left alone the men at the head of the orders will put the noose around 
their own necks and that the orders will die for lack of support from a public 
which knows more of the real character of these concerns than they once did, 

The Germania Fire Insurance company last week announced that it would 
write no more business in Boston. 

David Downs, New England, of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
has tendered his resignation, to take effect July 1. 
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U. C. Crosby, ex-president of the New England Insurance Exchange, is to 
entertain the members of that organization at his home in Newton on June 24. 

Superintendent Druet of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has re- 
moved his office to 2304 Washington street, where he is much more com- 
fortably located than he has hitherto been. 

Edward Atkinson, president of the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, is to spend the summer months in Eurupe, sailing on 
July 1. 

Noah A. Plympton of the firm of Plympton & Bunting, this city, and general 
agents of the Penn Mutual Life, was called to Philadelphia last week to 
attend a meeting of the trustees of that company. 

George W. Taylor, New England general manager of the London and 
Lancashire, has resigned that position. 

About every week one or more of the few remaining ‘‘ short termers”’ find 
themselves in hot water. This time it is the Plymouth Rock Benefit Order, a 
Boston concern, that is in trouble. The ‘‘supremes” managed to entice 
about 400 people, mostly of the poorer class, in Newark, N. J., to take out 
certificates. This was some time ago, and now that the certificates have 
commenced to mature they are surprised to find that they are not worth any 
more at least than the paper they are written on. A delegation of the deluded 
but formerly confiding members visited Boston and as many of the 
‘* supremes” as they could find last week, and there is plenty of fun ahead 
if they carry out their threats, 

A new firm, to be known as Niver, Sanford & Cranston, has been formed 
to take the general managership of the Equitable Life Assurance Society for 
Boston and this locality in general. The members of the firm are J. B. Niver, 
Samuel K. Sanford and John L. Cranston, all well-known insurance men. 
The firm will have an office in the company’s building on Milk street, this 
city. Cashier Warren retains his former position, and will practically have 
supervision of the financial matters of the company. GIL GILSON, 

Boston, MAss., June 13. 








INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 





{Our readers will oblige by sending us suggestions, items of news, etc., such as 
appointments of superintendents and assistant superintendents, or anything of 
interest in connection with industrial assurance. ] 

—The Metropolitan promoted W. John to assistant superintendent at 
Louisville. 

—lIt is said the Western and Southern are to extend their operations to 
Canton, O. 

—C, E. Gundlach was appointed assistant superintendent for the Pruden- 
tial at Passaic, N. J. 

—Job Booth has resigned his position as superintendent for the United 
States at Philadelphia. ; 

—The Prudential promoted Agent G. W. Humrichouse to assistant super- 
intendent at Tiffin, O. 

—C. C. Maddox has been appointed assistant superintendent for the Pru- 
dential at Louisville, Ky. 

—H. Duncan, agent for the Prudential at Fort Wayne, has been advanced 
to assistant superintendent. 

—F. Blodgett has been promoted by the Prudential to assistant superin- 
tendent at Stroudsburg, Pa. 

—S. A. Mansfield has been appointed to assistant superintendent for the 
Prudential at Lafayette, Ind. 

—We hear that ex-Superintendent Samuel Vortigern is to take hold for the 
John Hancock in a Western city. 

—C. Pierce, agent for the Metropolitan at Cleveland, has been transferred 
as assistant superintendent to Evansville. 

—The Metropolitan promoted Agent J. Landon of Chicago to assistant 
superintendent, and transferred him to Bloomington, II]. 

—J.C. Knight, superintendent at Denver, Col., for the Prudential, has 
been succeeded by F. Ghedder, transferred from Covington, Ky. 

—Henry A. Barlow, formerly with the Prudential at Columbus and 
Indianapolis as superintendent, is now with the Germania in New York, 

—Superintendent John F. Collins of the Prudential has been elected to 
third vice-president of the Life Insurance Association of New York. Another 
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underwriter who wes formerly in the industrial line of work, George F, 
Hadley, was elected as member of the executive committee. 

—Under the authority of their charter the Covenant Mutual have created a 
cash capital of $100,000, and added $25,000 to increase the general surplus. 


—H. B. Donaldson, assistant superintendent for the Metropolitan at 
Cohoes, N. Y., has been promoted to the superintendency of Holyoke, 
Mass. 

—The Indianapolis staff ot the Metropolitan presented Special Canvasser 
G. W. Clark with a handsome gold watch on his departure for the Dayton 
(O.) district. 

—D. Putney of Richmond, Va., and W. F. Hardy of Washington, D. C.., 
have been transferred by the Metropolitan to Omaha, Neb., as assistant 
superintendents. 

—Jobn Taylor, who represented the Prudential as assistant superintendent 
in Chicago, has entered the service of the Metropolitan as assistant superin- 
tendent at Omaha. 

—Superintendent Charles Drouet of Boston has moved into more com- 
modious quarters. Drouet is rapidly pushing the business of the Metro- 
politan at the Hub. 

—G,. W. Lamson, formerly assistant superintendent for the Prudential at 
Zanesville, has, we understand, entered the service of the Western and 
Southern at Cincinnati, O. 

—Mr. Culver, superintendent of agencies for the John Hancock, was in 
Chicago recently in the interests of his company. The John Hancock is 
doing a very good business there. 

—The Metropolitan have opened up at Omaha, Neb., placing D. Seaman 
in charge as superintendent. He will have six assistants, G. Seaman, T. 
May and W. Parker from Brooklyn, and three others. © 

—The Metropolitan appointed W. Groves, superintendent of Steubenville, 
to the superintendency of Wheeling, W. Va. One of his assistants is W. F. 
Connor, promoted from an agency at Springfield, Mass. 

—Edward Gray, who has charge at the home office of the Prudential of the 
agency department for the States of Ohio, Illinois and Michigan, is one of 
the contributors to The Chautauquan for June. He writes on ‘‘ Some of the 
essentials to business success.” 

—The contest for the gold watch given by Superintendent Kelly, Indian- 
apolis district, was won by Agent O. M. Orterhout, he having made a net 
increase of $16 during the quarter ending May 23. The collections for the 
same period were 103 per cent. 

—Superintendent Davis of the Prudential’s Louisville district gave a ban- 
quet to his field force on Wednesday, June 1. The affair passed off very 
pleasantly, and the prospects for increase in this district are very bright. 
Considerable enthusiasm was displayed by the men working under Superin- 
dent Davis, and he was promised hearty support. 

—The Richmond (Ind.) district of the Prudential is particularly prosperous 
this year. Superintendent Edwards reports the largest increases in all his 
experience. The district embraces all the cities and towns in the gas belt. 
All along the line business is growing very rapidly. Superintendent Edwards 
has our best wishes in the task he has undertaken, viz., to lead the West at 
the close of ’92. 

—Recently the Muncie and Connorsville staff in the Richmond (Ind.) 
district. of the Prudential were banqueted by Superintendent John M. Ed- 
wards at the home of Assistant Murray of Muncie, Ind. Mrs. John Edwards 
prepared an elegant dinner, which was thoroughly enjoyed by all. Cigars 
were brought in, and then Superintendent Edwards, in a very happy speech, 
presented Assistant Murray with a fine oak dining room suite, in recognition of 
the good work done by him durirg the last three months. Mr. Muiray made 
an increase of $28, forty-two with ror per cent collections. Assistant Wil- 
liams was awarded a beautiful antique oak bed room set, he having made an 
increase of $26, forty-six with ninety-nine per cent collections. Mr. Williams 
is quite new in the business, but judging from his work up to date, it looks as 
though some of the ‘‘ old guard” members will have to ‘‘ get a move on 
them ” to stand the pace. Both gentlemen thanked the donor in a manner 
worthy of themselves, and assured him that their best efforts were his, they 
would keep up the good work, and demonstrate in a practical manner that 
there is still lots of business to be written in their respective districts. 


—The Trenton (N. J.) Times publishes an interview with a local repre- 
sentative of an industrial company, who told the reporter that ‘‘ it is related 
that a solicitor for the company which I represent went with his wife to a 
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revival in one of our uptown churches and, being urged by the minister in 
charge to go forward with a number of other penitents to the altar, he pulled 
the dominie’s face down to his and whispered earnestly in his ear that if the 
dominie would insure in his company he would go to the mourners’ bench 
and seek religioa.”” The same party made the statement that the companies 
gather their assets from the money paid in by the poorest of poor people. It 
is a matter of fact, however, that where business is written up in very poor 
families the companies lose money, for the policies are not kept up as a 
general thing, and where they are the risks prove below the average. Many 
industrial workers fail to recognize a truth which has forced itself on those 
who have to deal with the mortality statistics, and that is, that as the amounts 
insured under each policy become lower, the death rate experienced is higher. 
A little reflection will convince the thinker that this must of necessity be so. 


—The reports thus far this year concerning work in the industrial field are 
very encouraging, and unless all signs fail, 1892 will close as the banner year. 
There is, however, the ‘‘ long pull, the strong pull and the pull altogether, 
boys !’" to be put in during the summer months in order to keep up the pace, 
and right here is where a great mistake should be corrected. It is wrong to 
suppose increase cannot be made in the heated term. This impression pre- 
vailed for a number of years amongst ‘‘ ordinary” agents, and so little work 
was done June, July or August, but in the press for a large volume of busi- 
ness, men felt constrained to canvass as vigorously as in the cooler part of the 
year, and in the practice found that it was an easy matter to make headway. 
So is it with industrial workers. People want assurance just as badly in 
summer as in winter time ; they may not feel it, but it is the case, and the 
duty of agents lies in bringing the truth home tothem. The agent who 
wants to make a good record for himself, who is anxious to push his assistant 
ahead, must labor diligently, and the assistant who seeks through his own 
success advancement of his superintendent and himself, will need to work 
hard along with, and on behalf of his agents, as otherwise he will fall behind 
the line of progress. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The New York Life’s New Policy. 


THE New York Life Insurance Company having emerged from the cyclone 
of calumny that was heaped upon it for so many months with a clean bill of 
health, its financial condition definitely determined by a thorough and most 
searching examination, finds itself in a condition to present to the public new 
and attractive features, and to enter once more into the field of competition 
in an active and aggressive manner. President McCall took the initiative 
immediately after his election by visiting the different agencies throughout 
the country, and while inspiring the agents with renewed enthusiasm in behalf 
of the company, ascertained from them the requirements of the public in the 
way of greater liberality in the contracts of assurance. The company now 
presents a new form of policy, freed from technical verbiage, as simple and 
intelligible as any contract can be made, and doing away with all restrictions 
heretofore imposed upon policyholders. This is called the accumulation 
policy, which is being issued to applicants upon the sole condition that the 
premium shall be paid with regularity. All restrictions with respect to the 
occupation of the assured, residence, travel, habits of life or manner of death 
are removed, and so long as the holder pays his premiums his assurance re- 
mains in force, and in case of his death will_be paid in full to his beneficiaries 
immediately upon the receipt of the proofs of death. The distinctive features 
of this policy may be thus summarized: 1. Surplus accumulated during a 
selected period of ten, fifteen or twenty years ; 2. Mortuary dividends if de- 
sired, equal to one-half of all premiums paid in case of death during the accu- 
mulation period ; 3. A loan privilege by which the company agrees, after 
five years and during the accumulation period, to make loans on the policy at 
five per cent interest ; 4. One month’s grace in the payment of premiums, 
subject only to a charge of interest at five per cent during which time the 
policy remains in force, and in case of death during the month of grace it will 
be paid in full; 5. Privilege of reinstatement at any time within six months 
after default in payment of premium; 6. Non-forfeitable after three years’ 
premiums have been paid; 7. The choice among six methods of continuing 
or disposing of the policy at the end of the accumulation period. The bene- 
fits guaranteed to the policyholder are: 1. The privilege of continuing the 
policy and receiving the dividends then apportioned, either in cash or in an 
annuity to be used in the reduction of premiums, or taken in cash or in addi- 
tional paid-up assurance after re-examination ; 2. To surrender the policy for 
its entire value, consisting of the reserve and the dividend then apportioned, 
receiving such value either in cash, annuity for life, or in a paid-up policy, 
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thus enabling him to adjust the value of his policy according to his changed 
condition at the end of the accumulation period. The loan privilege secured 
in this policy enables the holder of the policy, after having paid a certain 
number of premiums, to secure a loan from the company either temporarily 
or permanently, at the same time maintaining his insurance intact. 

The non-forfeiture provisions of the accumulation policy enable the as- 
sured, in case he wishes to discontinue paying premiums, to extend his insur- 
ance for a limited period or to take paid up insurance for an amount that the 
sum of his premiums entitles him to, according to a table given in the policy. 
The incontestable clause reads as follows: ‘* After this policy shall have been 
in force one full year, if it shall become a claim by death, the company will 
not contest its payment provided the conditions of the policy as to payment of 
premiums has been observed.” 

The rates for this accumulation policy are the same as for the non-forfeit- 
ing free tontine policies heretofore issued by the company. A person hold- 
ing one of these new policies has the privilege of traveling or residing where 
he pleases, or of engaging in any occupation that he desires without danger 
of forfeitirg his assurance. There is no forfeiture for suicide, duelling or 
violation of law, or for serving in 4 military capacity. The guaranteed sui- 
render value is stated in figures in the policy, and is warranted to be greater 
than the suirender value of most other policies. It will be observed that the 
advantages herein enumerated are very great, some of the privileges accorded 
to the assured having never been granted by any company. 

The New York Life has the advantage over all the other companies at 
present in having been so recently examined and its financial condition satis- 
factorily pronounced upon, The official statement issued by Superintendent 
Pierce shows that it has assets amounting to nearly $125,000,000, and a sur- 
plus of over $15,000,000, This fact, together with the efforts being made to 
liberalize its policies, will unquestionably tend to secure for the company a 
greater degree of popularity than it ever before enjoyed. 





Annual Convention of Insurance Officials. 


THE annual convention of Insurance Commissioners and Supervisors con- 
vened at St. Paul yesterday. Extensive arrangements have been made for 
the entertainment of the delegates, outside of their official proceedings, and 
the session promises to be an agreeable as well as an instructive one. We 
present herewith three of the papers read by the gentlemen to whom topics 
were assigned, and take this opportunity of thanking them for the advance 
copies sent us. A further report of the proceedings will appear in our next 
issue. 

W. D. Whiting, consulting actuary of New York, read the following paper : 


A New TABLE oF -MORTALITY, 


In casting around for a new table of mortality which will more closely ap- 
proximate to the experience upon American lives, to replace the now obsolete 
Actuaries table for new business, none seem to offer such advantages as are to 
be found in Dr. Farr’s table derived from the male population in sixty-three 
healthy districts of England. 

It will be more convenient at the start of our consideration to give a synop- 
sis of this table in comparison with others of established reputation. 


PERCENTAGE OF MORTALITY. 
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It will be noticed how much closer Dr. Farr’s table runs to our own expe- 
rience (Meech) than any of the others ; also its advantages in covering the 
whole span of human life. 

The fact that it has been accepted to fill out the ages below ten in con- 
structing the Hm. table according to Makeham’s formula (Ins. Text Book), 
and that in said construction the original limit at ninety-six has been run up 
to age-102, speaks volumes for the esteem in which it is held by British actu- 
aries ; although as a whole it represents too low a mortality for their com- 
panies’ experience. M. Clintock in his recent and valuable essay ‘‘ On 
the Effects of Selection” (pps. 37 and 38), recognizes the value of this table 
and makes it the standard for his comparisons. 

We may profitably discuss the healthy district table in three sections. For 
the ages below ten we have little or no experience in America, except that de- 
rived from our industrial companies. Their infantile risks are, however, 
taken from the laboring classes, mostly without examination and from tene- 
ment house districts. They, therefore, show a rate more nearly approximating 
to the Carlisle and Northampton tables, and would be incompetent for ordi- 
nary calculations such as annuities and children’s endowments, or regular in- 
surance. Farr’s results are well sustained by the infant mortality found 
among the sons of the ministers and clergy and on the Isle of Thanet, as set 


* forth by Mr. Bowser in The Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, vol. 17, 
- page 26. 


At the ages from ten to forty Farr’s mortality is lower than the old actu- 
aries (17 office) and old American (Homans) tables, but quite close to the new 
actuaries (20 offices) and new American (Meech). Especially to the latter, 
which it continues to follow closely until age eighty. From this upward Farr’s 


_ mortality, being unaffected by the effects of withdrawals, continues lighter 


until the limit of life is reached. This gives ita distinct advantage in calcu- 
lating annuities for which purpose, almost exclusively, these older ages are of 
value. 

The only other table with which any entire comparison is practicable (HM. 
Text Book) shows too high a mortality from forty upward tor American use. 

There is a feature in the use of mortality tables for insuraice purposes to 
which attention has not been sufficiently called. This is the effects of medical 
and adverse selection. It is the custom to average risks together without 
distinction, and to assume that the result represents a mortality free from 
either. 

Fortunately, this assumption for the most important ages (thirty-five to 
seventy-five) is nearly correct, as these two selections being of opposite 
character almost offset one another, as will be seen by comparing results 
when five, ten and fifteen of the first years’ experience are thrown out. 


MEECH—MALE LIVES. 
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With the exception of the younger ages, the effects of the two selections 
constantly offset each other. 

In the case of Dr. Farr’s table, however, we are not haunted with the sus- 
picion that this opposition may not always be exact, as neither form of selec- 





. tion enters into its composition. 


I desire, however, to call attention to one peculiarity between twenty and 
forty which crops out, by throwing off the first ten and fifteen years of experi- 
ence in Meech’s table. 
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It will be observed that when we get rid of the effect of medical selection 
and approximatively of adverse selection by cutting off the first ten and fifteen 
years, the rate of dying between twenty and thirty-five is extremely high and 
noticeably similar to the mortality on the peerage and government tables—in 
fact, on all tables which deal with the classes from which insurants are de- 
rived, whether male or female. 

Mr. Makeham remarks this fact in The Journal of the Institute of Actu- 
aries, vol. 28, page 187, in treating of a similar tendency in the HM. 5. He 
attributes it to irregular habits among male youths of the middle and upper 
classes. I believe it will yet be recognized as due nut only to the dissipation, 
but to the sedentary habits of the youth of both sexes of what may be termed 
the well-to-do classes, and that the extra mortality uf insuring females be- 
tween twenty and forty is not due to imperfect examination and fraud, but to 
the said causes. This higher rate (which seems to show itself slightly in old 
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Actuaries and Homans’ tables) need not be included in a standard mortality 
table—it is more rationally handled by charging an extra premium during 
these critical years, for reasons which are apparent. The companies do this 
in part by charging for ages under twenty-five the same premium as at age 
twenty-five of entrance. 

Another feature which should not be overlooked is the relation of medical 
selection gains and surrender charges in the practical use of a mortality table, 
which grows out of the assumption that the table is free from the effects of 
selection. The table being assumed to be free from medical selection, such 
selection in actual practice affords the company a source of profit which may 
be used in part liquidation of the initial expenses occasioned in getting the 
policies upon the books. On the other hand, the table being assumed to be 
free from the effects of adverse selection, the extra mortality arising from this 
cause, not being included in the premium calculated from the table, must be 
provided for from the surrender charges, which should be reserved for this 
purpose. There is a distinct advantage also in having atable free from selec- 
tion for a standard of solvency, as well as for calculating premiums, as the 
risks of a company approaching a crisis have on an average passed the 
effective period of medical selection, and lapses become more numerous than 
new business. It is desirable that the table used by the companies for pre- 
miums, etc., should be the same as that used by the State for calculating 
reserves. 

The following paper was submitted by D. P. Fackler of New York : 

LIMITATION OF THE BUSINESS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The progress of society, now so rapid, is constantly bringing us face to 
face with new questions, new difficulties, new dangers; and governments year 
after year find it necessary to enact new laws, or to modify old ones, to meet 
changed conditions. 

While unnecessary legislation or interference in private or corporate rights 
and affairs is greatly to be deprecated, none venture to deny that some such 
action is absolutely necessary to the common weal, and the only debatable 
point is, how far shall legislation extend ? 

Restrictions on personal or individual rights should be most carefully 
avoided, except when absolutely essential to the general good, yet every 
citizen of an enlightened community is environed with restraints which a 
savage might consider almost as bad as slavery. 

Corporations of the class to which life insurance companies belong are, 
however, purely creatures of the law, and all necessary or desirable limita- 
tions can be applied to them without any interference with natural rights. 

The rapid growth of the life companies and associations of this country is 
one of the wonders of our marvelous age, and all must desire to see the 
aggregate progress continue, and even increase, as far as may be possible, 
under sound and healthy conditions. 

Probably all of.us agree with a distinguished gentleman, once president of 
this convention, who, on recently accepting the presidency of one of our 
giant companies, said about as follows : 

‘* The larger opportunity won by the phenomenal growth of life insurance 
has been, in some degree, lost sight of by the managers who have done most 
to achieve it. The effort to secure.a large business, and thus increase the 
benefits of life insurance, has gradually become an effort to secure the largest 
business, without that regard for the highest interests of all, which should be 
the controlling motive in a business of this character. It there was 
ever any virtue in mere volume of business, of assets and of surplus, surely 
several companies are already richly dowered.” 

Many have grave fears of bad results if the largest companies are a! lowed 
to continue to grow indefinitely, and if any fair, open-minded person thinks 
these fears groundless, he must certainly admit that he can conceive that some 
companies might, by some possibility, grow to such vast size that their assets 
and affairs could not be perfectly managed by their officers, supervised by 
their directors and examined by State insurance officials. We have lately 
seen how long a time was required to examine one of our largest companies, and 
though, in that case, there was no reason to doubt the honesty and reliability 
of the examiners, we cannot always have equaily satisfactory experiences for 
there will be grave moral as well as physical, difficulties in properly examin- 
ing many hundred millions of assets distributed all over the earth. The men 
who control hundreds of millions may, for a time, prevent any discovery or 
exposure of their wrongdoing. 

In future corporations of such vast size as may be expected, it would be 
practically impossible for trustees or directors, who should be unsalaried 
policyholders, to properly supervise the enormous business without neglecting 
their own private affairs. It would be rare that men would be found per- 
fectly trustworthy and capable of taking the presidency of the mammoth 
institutions which must, under present conditions, develop in the near future, 
as past experience shows, even more surely than science proves the existence 
of the huge prehistoric creatures which are their prototypes. It is said that 
it is easier to find 100 good brigadiers than one general able to handle 100,000 
men properly, and it will be difficult indeed to obtain the right men to be the 
managers of such vast institutions. 

I must assume that every unprejudiced person will admit that it is con- 
ceivable that companies might grow to such a size that they could not be 
properly managed by their own officers—or satisfactorily supervised by the 
State—so that they would no longer yield the best attainable results for their 
own policyholders. 

This practical axiom being granted, let us cast our eyes over the records of 
the rapid growth of our companies, as found in. the various State insurance 
reports : 

One-third of a century ago our largest company, then about twenty years 
old, had assets of only $5,000,000, and now several of our ‘‘ giants” have 
about thirty times as much, and are increasing from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 each in a single year. Their assets are spread over the earth, so 
that it may be said that on their possessions the sun never sets. Some of 
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them doubled their assets in the last six or seven years, and quadrupled them 
in from twelve to sixteen years. Had any one, twenty years ago, predicted 
this wonderful accumulation, he would have been thought visionary; yet 
what every one would have regarded as impossible has come to pass, and it 
will therefore not be strange if history repeats itself in the future. 

It must therefore be acknowledged that the attainment of unwieldy size by 
some companies is not only conceivable but very possible, and more than that, 
it is very probable, if present conditions continue. Even if the largest com- 
panies should voluntarily limit their new business to such an amount as would 
replace the loss through lapse, surrender and expiration, their assets would 
nevertheless grow very rapidly ; tor, as we have seen, they are now increasing 
at the rate of $15,000 000 or $20,000 000 each per year, a rate of progress 
which will probably continue for many years hence, and until the larger policy 
issues of recent years begin to mature through the expiration of their tontine 
or their endowment terms. Thus, even if the new business of the largest 
companies be now restricted to an amount sufficient to replace terminated 
policies, it is probable that the assets of each will soon amount to*$200,000,000, 
then $250,000,000 and possibly even $300,000,000. 

It is clear, therefore, that a limitation of the amount of new business from 
this time forward will not prevent the rapidly accumulating assets of some 
companies from. swelling to enormous proportions. Even if the *‘ giants” 
should voluntarily curb their thirst for ‘‘ new blood,” which is very unlikely, 
the difficulty would not be removed, or at best only partly, for even if the 
largest companies should entirely cease to issue new policies, the volume of 
assets might go on increasing for many years to come, because the income 
would long exceed the outgo. ‘The heavy lapse rate shown at present is 
mostly on the new business, and the discontinuances would rapidly diminish 
in numbers if new business should cease. The great reduction in expenses 
thus effected would much increase dividends to policyholders, so that lapses 
and surrenders on account of dissatisfaction would become almost unknown. 

It is therefore clearly too late to attempt to limit the assets to any moderate 
figures by limiting the yearly new business to $100,000,000 insurance for each 
company, as has been voluntarily done in one case. It may well be asked 
also, how can such limitations be put into practice? If the designated 
amount of new insurance be issued before the first day of October, will the 
company refuse acceptable applications presented during the next three 
months? Most probably not. Such declarations can only be considered as 
indicating a present intention to push business only to such a degree as it is 
thought will yield the designated amount of new insurance. 

Voluntary limitations of any kind, unless introduced into the policy con- 
tracts, will be like *‘ vows written on sand.” Most insurance men will remember 
that a certain mutual company for many years announced, very prominently, that 
its trustees had resolved to limit the company’s membership to 100,000 insured 
lives, which resolution was rescinded as soon as the limit was nearly reached. 
The managers and the trustees of corporations may be entirely sincere in their 
determinations, but at best they are only mortals, and their tenure of office 
is generally uncertain. As the voluntary limit is approached, the agents of 
the company will, unless they regard the limitation as wise, and hold their 
own pecuniary interests second to those of the policybolders and the public— 
use all their power to have the limit enlarged, and it can hardly be hoped 
that any managers will be able to withstand the potent agency through which 
they generally communicate with their policyholders and obtain proxies, 

Where companies are controlled by stockholders, the personal ambition of 
their managers, growing ‘* by what it feeds on,” will probably not allow their 
business to fall behind that of the mutual companies, and thus, tarough action 
and reaction, there would be a constent stimulus to competition. 

What then can be done to guard against the impending danger? Many 
years reflection have led to a belief that dangerous over-growth could be 
practically and effectively prevented by laws providing that, whenever and 
while the gross assets of any life insurance company shall amount to 200,000,000 
dollars, such company shall no longer be allowed to employ or pay any per- 
sons as agents, or solicitors, or brokers, or medical examiners, on commission 
or on salary, or otherwise to obtain any new business; but that any ci'izen shall, 
however, be free to insure in such company, provided he shall write out his 
own application, transmit it directly to the company, and pay the fee for his 
own medical examination. 

Such a law would leave the companies free to advertise for new business in 
any way they might wish, and would not materially restrict the liberty of the 
citizen. Where companies still desired to increase their business, they would 
be compelled to rely solely on arguments addressed to the reason, with publi- 
cation of example of their dividends and other payments to policyholders; and as 
relief from the enormous cost of getting new business would enable the com- 
panies thus limited to do far better for their policyholders than ever before, 
sufficient new business to replace all discontinuances would probably come in 
without cost. 

As the fierce competition of the large companies has been the principal 
source of whatever of evil is to be found in the operation of the most beneficent 
institution of modern civilization, so, correspondingly, great benefits may be 
expected from the cessation of such strife, or when it is purged from its bad 
features. On the plan proposed, the largest companies could no longer bid 
against each other to secure agents on terms injurious to the interests of the 
insured, but would be compelled instead to aitract insurers by arguments ad- 
dressed to their higher qualities. 

Such legislation would not necessarily reduce the total yearly volume of 
new insurance written by all the companies ; for the agents and solicitors of 
the largest companies, who would thus be gradually led to connect themselves 
with smaller companies, would easily do as much new business for the latter 
as for the former. The enforced severance of present connections after fair 
notice, would work no unreasonable—if indeed any—pecuniary loss to good 
agents ; for probably every self-respecting agent will assert that he is more 
important to his company than his company to him—that pecuniarily he can 
do as well, or better, by going to some other company. 
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As Elizur Wright truly said, **‘ Honorable life insurance agents deserve a 
foremost place among the honorable workers of the civilized world.” Any 
course which would sacrifice their interests would be unworthy of, and could 
not attain, success ; but the proposed legislation could not injure the better 
class, though it might eliminate those whose only object is to get the highest 
rate of brokerage, utterly regardless of the interests of those insuring through 
them. The best class of agents would thus have the field entirely to them- 
selves, and would be enabled to do more business, and thus make as large an 
income on a lower rate of commission. Some here present may remember 
the time a generation ago when the few agents then working made handsome 
incomes out of what would now seem ridiculously low rates of commission, 
and the dividends to the policyholders were almost correspondingly high. 

We have now pretty fully considered the present situation, and the outlines 
of some legislation which may check existing evils and prevent others that are 
likely to grow out of present conditions; and as it has been assumed up to 
this point that we are all experts and thoroughly acquainted with all collat- 
eral questions having any bearing on our subject, it may now be well to turn 
back a little and examine some of the objections which may have suggested 
themselves to some not thoroughly versed in the theory and practical opera- 
tion of life insurance. 

Some may suppose that great life companies afford special advantages to 
the public by cheapening insurance, just as great railway systems have reduced 
freight charges; this is entirely a mistake, however, for there is no such simi- 
larity of resu.t, though it would have been reasonable to expect something of 
the kind. Several of the smaller companies for a score of years past have 
given insurance at a net cost fully as low, and under policy contracts at least 
as liberal as the largest companies—this is put mildly in the endeavor to avoid 
expressions which can be easily quoted against any class of companies. 

‘* Life insurance is the only business in which competition has not bene- 
fited the public,” as an esteemed friend, an officer of one of the largest com- 
panies, once remarked to me privately. The facts are that during some years 
= the dividends in some old companies have been cut down to about one- 

alf of what they were many years ago, because the surplus accruing from old 
policies has been used to pay enormous commissions to agents in order to ob- 
tain a new business larger than that of their rivals. If the policyholders of 
these companies were alive to their interests they would unite in demanding a 
different course, but they are scattered units, and their efforts might easily be 
foiled by ambitious managers and those agents who would naturally desire to 
see matters remain as they are. 

Another common error is the supposition that a constant accession of new, 
healthy lives is necessary to keep a company’s rate of mortality from hecom- 
ing unfavorable, and tables are published to show that certain conservative old 
companies doing but little new business have a large proportion of death 
losses, as compared with the total insurance in force, while some other push- 
ing companies show a much lower proportion; and it is argued by some who 
may and ought to know better, that the higher expenses of the latter compa- 
nies are fully compensated by their lower death rate. The argument appears 
very plausible until it is confronted with comparisons of the dividends paid 
and the surrender values allowed to policyholders, which show net results 
startlingly different from what the sophistry would lead one to expect. It is 
then easily understood that the higher death rate of the conservative compa- 
nies is due to the fact that the average present ages of their insured are much 
higher than in the case of the other companies, and that, as the premium on 
each policy provides perfectly for the increasing mortality due to advancing 
age, a conservative company may have a mortality experience really more fa- 
vorable, as well as an expense rate much lower than a rapidly growing com- 

any. 

, As some reference has been made to the proxy system of the large mutual 
companies we must not fail to consider the dangers connected with vast size 
in companies under stock control; we know that speculators have tried, and 
in some cases with success, to buy up the control of companies having a few 
millions of assets; how great then will be the temptation to similar crimes 
where hundreds of millions may be the prize! This plain truth is stated solely 
as a point in the general argument fro bono pudlico, and for any one to quote 
it for business purposes against any company would be as unjustifiable as to 
report a confidential communication. 

Thus far we have considered the subject only in its relations to the insuring 
public—those now policyholders and those who may become such—but there 
is still another and a very important phase which should be carefully con- 
sidered by legislators, Our life companies are becoming vast financial 
corporations, and may become a source of danger to the commonwealth by 
reason of the vast money power lodged in the hands of a few men - possibly 
only one man in each company. The assets of great railroad and manufactur- 
ing corporations are practically all planted, while those of life companies are in 
marketable securities which can be converted into cash in ten million lots 


and be used to influence legislation or to affect the money market. It is. 


easy to imagine very startling possibilities when our life companies shall 
attain their probable future size. Though the fortunes of some individual 
citizens may attain to hundreds of millions, it is not probable that they will 
be invested in easily converted securities, and in any case they will probably 
be scattered among many heirs or claimants at the death of their rs. 

If it be objected that the general subject should be discussed only in those 
States in which companies are already attaining portentious size, it may well 
be replied that what concerns one State does in a measure concern all. 
Those States which have no companies located within their borders never- 
theless legislate to protect their citizens against becoming insured in com- 
panies which are either unsafe—or as to whose solvency it is difficult or 
impracticable to obtain satisfactory assurance. Why then should they not take 
the ground that when any company shall have attained assets of 200 millions 
it will be liable to get into a condition of unwieldiness if allowed longer to 
push for new business, and shall therefore be no longer licensed to employ 
agents or solicitors to obtain new business, leaving its citizens free, however, 
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‘to obtain ‘insurance in such a company if they wish to do so? As it 


has béen shown that any great further increase in the size of our largest 
life companies will+to put it mildly—benefit neither their policyholders 
nor the public,:and that such increase will serve only the ambitions 
of some managers and the pecuniary interests of certain agents who could 
not do'as well in connection with some other companies, should not every 
disinterested person favor the nm eded legislation ? 

In justice to the agents connected with the largest companies the‘proposed 


‘laws should be passed at least two or three years before they would go into 


effect, so that all agents liable to be affected thereby should have fair notice. 
The safety of the people is the supreme law and action should be taken 
immediately. 
The following paper was prescnted by Aug. F. Harvey, actuary of the 
Missouri Insurance Department : 
RESERVES FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES OTHER THAN LIFE. 


Pursuing the same line of inquiry which was presented in the argument I 
had the honor of making at the last session of this convention, in the matter 
of reserves for fidelity insurance, I have 1ecently looked up some of the re- 
sults of plate glass insurance. 

Commencing with 1882, the business of three companies, in the items of 
mean amount at risk and average premiums thereon, the amount of annual 
loss incurred, the insurance in force, and premiums outstanding at the end of 
each year, and the expenses, have been tabulated and reduced to five-year 
averages, with the following results : 


CoMPANY No. I. 












































Five YEAR AVERAGES ON MEAN AMOUNT (6) 
: AT RISK. (5) Propor- 
Gain (+) a Sal 
Five Years Enp- or 
ING WITH (1) (2) mi. Loss (--) a 
Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of | Ratio of Net P. | ing Re- 
ost poeta Expense Net (1)—(4). quired for 
Miatstesk. | Iacoceed Excluding Premiums Loss 
: . * | Dividends.| (2)+ (3), | Reserve.* 
% % %» | % | % 
PET 3.054 1.282 1.508 |. 2.790 + .264 42.56 
RTPA TES 3.045 1.308 1.495 | 2.803 + .242 43-19 
SOGG 2... 00 cts0. 3.033 1.263 1.476 | 2.739 +.294 | 41.22 
BUNQi five cvceccn 3.022 1.252 1.468 2.720 + .302 42.31 
PE av catch ved 2.997 1.251 1.447 2.698 + .299 42.56 
Se 2.969 1.239 1.430 2.669 + .300 43-19 
* Ratio of average of losses incurred (2) of amount in force at end of year. 
CoMPANY No. 2. 
Five YEAR AVERAGES ON MEAN AMOUNT (6) 
AT RIsk. (5) Propor- 
Gain (+) p tion of 
Five Years Enp- 3 4 or -eprermcner a 
ING WITH (1) (2) | Re ) f es ) t | Loss (—) — 
Rate of Rate of | * woreednad — on Net P. one ma 
pores, | bosses, | tecding | Premium | (| "ice 
- - | Dividends. (2)+(3). Reserve,* 
% % | % % % 
shake nag 3.132 1.094 | 1.800 2.804 + .238 32.69 
RSS See 3-133 1.106 | 1.660 2.766 + .367 37.01 
Dee ceh sens 3.084 1.141 | 1.480 2.621 + .463 40.00 
|. SAE Se 3.007 1.090 1.430 2.520 + .487 39.10 
Seo Tee 2.927 1.061 1.440 2.501 + .426 37.67 
Pe Si wwarccee 2.869 1.077 1.440 2.517 + .352 37 14 




















* Ratio of average of losses incurred (2) of amount in force at endof year. + Estimated, 


CoMPANY NO. 3. 























Five YEAR AVERAGES ON MEAN AMOUNT (6) 
AT Risk. | Propor- 
- (5) ) = of 
- | Gain (+ remiums 
re See Se (1) (2) (3) (4) or Outstand- 
Rate of Rate of Rate of | Total Net; Loss (—) ing Re- 
Expense Rate of (1)—(4). uired for 
Gross Losses Excluding! Premium | . Loss 
Premium. | Incurred. Dividends, (2) +(3). } Reseree.* 
| 
| 
% % % % % 
ok Pier siaos 3.062 1.443 1.647 3.090 | — .028 43-72 
iii ests 3.094 1.449 1.583 3-032 | +.062 47-25 
EE 3-104 1.401 1.559 2.960 + .144 | 45.21 
a BEE ee 3-104 1.380 1.488 2.868 | +.236 | 45.42 
See ee 3.087 1.485 1.430 2.915 +.172 49.60 
Sey eer 3-059 1.560 1.409 2.969 + .0go 51.75 











* Ratio of average of losses incurred (2) of amount in force at end of year, 


In each year, except one, it will be observed that the amount necessary to 
reserve at the end of the year, to provide for the losses out of the amount then 
in force, has been less than the usual fifty per cent of the premiums outstand- 
ing. The one exception occurs in the account of the last year for company 
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No. 3, in which the proportion is increased by one and three-quarters per 
cent of the premiums. 

That there may be no error in the argument, I restate the substance of last 
year’s effort, that in my judgment : 

Ist All that the State should require, as a reserve to protect the policy- 
holder during an incoming year, is an amount to be determined by multiply- 
ing the amount in force at the beginning of that year by the average rate of 
losses incurred, upon the main amount at risk, during a preceding period of 
some reasonable length, say five years. 

2d. That it should be a matter of no concern to the State whether a re- 
serve so computed has any particular relation to the amount of premiums on 
unexpired business, so long as that reserve is enough, and is covered by assets, 
convertibie into cash in an open market, beyond the amount of the capital 
stock and accrued liabilities. 

3d. That in all except rare cases the relation of such a reserve to surplus 
funds will of itself be a signal of danger to the company, if such danger is 
ahead in the shape of inadequate premiums or wasteful expense. 

4th; That the adoption of the proposed method of reserving for probable 
losses alone will put the responsibility of maintaining the commercial standing 
of the company upon the stockholders themselves, and relieve the State from 
the Snus of bolstering up weak concerns on the basis of a rule of thumb, which 
is all there is of the split-premium method now in use. 

Referring now to the first point, it may be stated that the assumed reserve 
for the plate glass companies for every year except the first was, in company 
No. 1, sufficient to cover the losses incurred during the succeeding year and 
leave a margin over. In the second year, the losses were ten per cent more 
than the reserve provided for them, but the losses on the increased business 
were over eight per cent out of the ten, so that on the same basis the net ex- 
cess was less than two per cent of the reserve. In the second company the 
losses in all the years. except two were provided for by the reserve at the 
beginning. In the aggregate of the six years the losses were fully covered. 
In company No. 3 the losses of the second, third and fourth years were 
covered by the preceding reserves, with large margin over. In the fifth and 
sixth years the losses were respectively 41 per cent and 21 per cent more than 
the reserve, but as.the reserves were 49 6 per cent and 51.75 per cent of the 
premiums, the excess in the loss account was practically the same on the fifty 
per cent provision. 

The second point needs some amplification. Except as to a general pro- 
tection of the corporations from burdensome or unwise legislation, from un- 
reasonable attacks through the courts, and in the maintenance of a uniform 
standard of condition ; the personal advantage of the stockholder in all mat- 
ters which he should control for himself is something which the State may 
well let alone with advantage to itself. In insurance matters it is the reason- 
able well-being of the policyholder (not his unreasonable demands, as in 
valued policy laws) which should alone be within the province of the govern- 
ment to look after. It is all the paternity that is needed. The premium for 
any sort of a contract is based upon the nature of the hazard to which the 
subject of the insurance is exposed. It is the average loss upon risks of simi- 
lar nature—the loss out of amounts written, not out of premiums—which de- 
termines the items in schedule rating. It is, therefore, that portion of the 
premium which in the life business is called the ‘‘cost of insurance.” The 
office or gross premium is made by adding to the ‘‘ cost” element the expense 
of getting and maintaining the business, and a presumed margin for compen- 
sation to the capital exposed to loss. The loss reserve theory assumes the 
correctness of the principle of schedule rating, and assumes also that rate 
making is the business of practical underwriters, and not the business in any 
possible shape of State legislatures, insurance departments or governmental 
commissions, The days of skinning the baker on one hand and on the other 
of supplying poor people with rotten loaves of the staff of life passed away 
forty years ago, whew the custom of fixing the price of bread was abandoned. 
It assumes, also, that the premium having been made by a collation of ex- 
periences, the State may then properly step in, but only to prescribe the 
method of bringing theory and practice into concurrence in determining the 
final results. An additional consideration is suggested in the point as stated. 
It is that, if the State should give to the well-meaning company the advantage 
of a change in the method of the computation of its reserves, it should insist 
upon such a status of assets that no titles to, or mortgages upon, lots in specu- 
lative town sites, stocks in summer hotels, distilleries, saloons, furniture fac- 
tories, and such other goods should be counted as available for any amount 
against any of three items of liability, to wit: of ‘* losses unsettled,” ‘* loss 
reserve,” and ‘‘ capital stock.” 

On the third point, I can do no better than to recount a part of the fire in- 
surance example which I gave last year. In that case, the average gross pre- 
mium decreased steadily from the eleventh to the eighteenth year; the loss 
also decreased frm the thirteenth to the eighteenth, but at about only one- 
half the rate of decrease on the gross. The mean rate of losses on the five- 
year average was uniformly more than twice the mean rate of expense. In 
each year, from the twelfth to the end, the sum of the loss rate and the ex- 
pense ra‘e wasin excess of the gross rate. Meantime, the stockholders had 
their dividends, because there was an apparent surplus. But as before stated, 
under the proposed method, the danger bell was rung in the twelfth year bya 
reduction of surplus to less than four percent of the capital. After that, the 
loss reserve steadily grew, making an increasing impairment of capital in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth years, with a small decrease 
of the impairment in the eighteenth. Now, there is added a year’s results to 
the table. From a loss reserve of 82.70 per cent of premiums outstanding in 
the eighteenth year, the business of 1891 put it up to 85.57 percent. The gross 
premium went still lower than in 1890, and was still materially less than the 
net. Shortly after the end of the last year, the company reinsured, presuma- 
bly on the basis of its fifty per cent reserve condition. The condition of 
things as shown gives rise to the further presumption that this company was 
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one of the heavy weights which carried the company it went into—like Mc- 
Ginty—to the ‘* bottom of the sea,” early in April.” * 

In one of the plate glass examples. the average rate cf loss has increased 
during the three years, while the average premium has gone down. The re- 
sult is that the proportion of outstanding premiums for reserve has gone up 
until it is more than fifty per cent. The particular reason in this case is, 
however, an extraordinary loss acco nt in the last two years. Medically 
speaking, the fact does not indicate danger—only watchfulness. 

4th. So long as the fifty per cent—the rule of thumb—system prevails, and 
the average manager feels that he can protect his policyholder by a reinsur- 
ance on that basis—no matter how inadequate his premium receipts have been 
—he will, if only an average inanager, not bother his head about the quality, 
but, alone, the quantity of premium he gets. He will not realize the senti- 
ment of a paraphrazed Song of the Brook : 

‘* For rates may come, 
And rates may go, 
But loss flows on forever.” 


He will trust to luck, and, if luck abandons. him, he will say the Insurance 
Department will accept my fifty per cent of any per cent I can get, or some 
other average manager will take me in out of the wet. 

I have great faith in a scepter which is getting sadly out of use in the fire 
insurance companies, Itvis the blue pencil in a well ordered newspaper office, 
the symbol and the implement of destruction to fine writing and redundancy 
of words in news items ; just as in a fire office it should be the symbol and 
implement of unhesitating cancellation, when the local agent disregards his 
instructions and sends in his daily report of policies written for forty cents 
when his schedule calls for fifty, sixty or more. If the blue pencil man holds the 
field force rigidly to selling insurance only for what it is actually worth, and 
the home office manager makes it impossible for the average net premium— 
loss and expense—to get beyond the gross (except when under extraordinary 
disasters he cannot help himself), and the State then comes in and asks fora 
reserve of only so much as will take care of the policyholder, there will be a 
better outlook for companies. 

I am well aware that the conditions and results on term policies must be con- 
sidered in any attempt to carry out my proposition ; still I believe they pre- 
sent no insuperable difficulty. I know that a strict adherence to a loss re- 
serve of five years’ average will not provide for the extraordinary losses, 
neither will the fifty per cent reserve. But, as I have tried to show, the com- 
pany managed on business principles will get the advantage in showing a 
larger surplus out of which to provide for the extra disaster ; while the poorly 
managed concern will also get the advantage of being sooner put out of its 
sickly existence into either a healther condition, or a timely grave. 





* The following is the example in full, from the argument of last year: 

‘** Turning over past volumes of the department reports to find a fire company with a cap- 
ital impaired (not by the deduction of special deposits), or with but little surplus, so as to 
see if the proposition would apply, I found that the first one I made any figures for dis- 
closed the whole case. I will not name the company. I went over eighteen years of its 
history, the first four to establish, beginning with the fifth, a table of five-year means. 
Here are the figures. The company showed an impairment of capital in the 17th year, 
whieh was reduced a fraction in the 18th. : 
































(f) (2) (3) (4) ) (6) (2) 
Mean rate Proportion 
of expense of 
Mean rate | (not includ- premiums | Sur- 
Rate of of losses ing losses Mean outstanding | plus 
premium | incurred on| and divi- NET Gain (+) required per 
Year.| on risk in mean dends) Premiums. or for Loss cent 
torce end | amount at | on mean —— Loss (—) Reserve, of 
of year. risk. amount at | Five years’ (1)—(4) based on capi- 
aa risk, averages. ratio of (2) | tal. 
Five years’ to amounts 
averages. | Five years’ in force at 
averages. end of year. ‘ 
% % 5 4 % < 
5th 1,319 .331 B21 652 +.667 25.10 44.45 
6th 1.256 423, 331 754 +.502 33.66 42.58 
7th 1,227 47 318 665 +.562 27.14 45.53 
Sth 1.269 -342 323 665 604 27.45 54.27 
9th 1,329 410 334 744 585 29.95 58.90 
10th 1,487 560 B52 912 575 36.05 55.97 
11th 1,582 760 349 1.109 AT 46.05 46.78 
12th 1.466 1.043 A447 1.490 —.024 68.04 3.87 
13th 1,462 1,152 478 1.630 —.168 74.97 — 6.53 
14th 1,424 1.132 489 1,621 —.197 77.60 — 5.02 
15th 1,364 1.129 485 1.614 —.250 80.75 —17.07 
16th 1,356 1.114 489 1,603 —.247 82.27 —28.75 
17th 1.276 1,069 458 1.527 —.251 82.31 —43 74 
18th 1,223 1.024 437 1,461 —.238 82.70 —39.18 
19th 1,179 1,009 392 1.401 —.222 85.57 —34.41 











‘*T have said there was an impairment in the 17th year of this history. Reserving for 
this company as the committee proposes, the surplus would have been reduced to less than 
4 per cent five years before the 50 per cent rule disclosed the impairment; and in the first 
year that its net premium exceeded the gross. It will be observed that the mean rate of 
oss jumped in the 10th year, and then increased rapidly until the 13th, after which it 
steadily fell off. It will also be observed that its gross premium fell off steadily from the 
11th to the 18th year; and that from the 5th on through the 9th year there was a handsome 
margin over the net premium, and a steady growth of the surplus. It presents a curious 
case in some respects. First, that with the diminution of gross rate and increase of loss 
rate 11th to 13th years, having its unmistakable proof in the reduction of its surplus, the 
managers did not correct the evil, which was (probably) in; second, that having begun an 
agency business in the 10th year, its interests fell into the hands of a lot ot locals who 
used the company for a slopbucket for their extra bad risks, and took anything that was 
offered for a rate for the sake of their commissions; third, that it did, even in its earlier 
years, a lot of specially hazardous business, but later on did not have an expert cancella- 
tion clerk; fourth, and especially, that when it got to a point of requiring a reserve of 
68 per cent to 75 per cent of its outstanding premiums, so that it might have failed to 
take care of its policyholders without loss to its stock, the 13th year was the one in which 
the losing game should have been stopped, if the bad management was beyond cure,” 
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The Ontario Mutual Life—Annual Meeting. 


THE twenty-second annual meeting of the Ontario Mutual Life Assurance 
Company was held in the town hall, Waterloo, Ont., on Thursday, May 26, 
1892, at one o'clock P. M. In addition to the leading business and professional 
men of the town, a large number of prominent and representative policy- 
holders were present from various parts of the Dominion. 

The president, I. E. Bowman, M, P., having taken the chair, supported by 
the manager, Wm. Hendry, on motion of W. H. Riddell, the secretary of 
the company, acted as secretary of the meeting. Having read the notice 
calling the annual meeting, on motion the minutes of last annual meeting 
were taken as read and adopted, whereupon the president read the directors’ 
report : 


GENTLEMEN—Your directors have much pleasure in submitting the follow- 
ing statements to you as their report on the financial position of the company 
as at the 31st December,- 1891. 

During the past year 2019 policies were issued for assurance, amounting to 
$2,694,950, being an increase of $346,800 over the previous year, 

The total number of policies in force at the close of 1891 is 11,621 cover 
ing assurance for $14,934,807.38 on 10,504 lives. 

The premium income for the year is $456,706.65, and we received for in- 
terest on investments the sum of $90,913.46, making our total income 
$547,620. 

The total assets of the company have now practically reached $2,000,000, 
and our surplus to the credit of policyholders is $155,559.23. 

The executive committee has again carefully examined the investments and 
found the securities all in good order. 


You will be called on to elect four directors in the place of B. M. Britton, 
Q. C., of Kingston ; F. C. Bruce, Esq., of Hamilton ; John ‘Marshall, Esq., 
of London, and J. Kerr Fisken, Esq., of Toronto, all of whom are eligible 
for re-election. I. E. Bowman, President. 


Copies of the financial statement for the year 1891, containing a detailed 
account of receipts and expenditures, of assets and liabilities, certified by the 
auditors, having been distributed, the president moved the adoption of the 
reports. He pointed out that the increase of new business over 1890 was 
$346,800, while the expense ratio was less than the previous year ; that the 
total amount of assurances on the company’s books, January 1, 1892, was 
nearly $15 000,000, a net gain for the year of $1,224,000; that substantial gains 
were made, not only in the items above referred to, but in cash income, in 
amount paid to policyholders, in reserve for the security of policyholders, in 
total assets, and in surplus over all liabilities, while the death losses were 
much less than the expectation, and the lapse ratio was only about two thirds 
of that of the previous year. He congratulated the members on the steady 
and healthy growth of the company and on its high financial standing, second 
to none in Canada. He was pleased to see so many policyholders and agents 
present, showing the deep interest taken by them in the prosperity of the 
company. Concerted and harmonious action between the head office and its 
agents, which happily existed, and a faithful conservation by all of the com- 
pany’s interests in all matters affecting its welfare, would ensure a continu- 
ance of the gratifying success that has marked its career during the past 
twenty-two years. 


R. Melvin, second vice-president, supported the motion. He cordially 
endorsed what the president had said concerning the undoubted prosperity of 
the company, and the large share the agents had in bringing it about. The 
decline in the lapse rate was a noticeable feature of the year’s operations, 
and, taken in connection with the low death ratio, afforded convincing proof 
of the wise and prudent selection of risks. The falling off in the interest 
rate on recent investments as compared with former years, though common to 
all companies would, he hoped, be counterbalanced by savings from mortality 
and rigid economy in every department of the business, thus enabling the 
company to continue its liberal distribution of surplus as in past years. 
Others having spoken, the various reports were unanimously adopted. 

On motion Geo. Wegenast, Waterloo, and Charles Leyden, Hamilton, 
were appointed scrutineers. The balloting resulted in the re-election of 
B. M. Britton, John Marshall, Frances C, Bruce and J. Kerr Fisken for the 
ensuing term of three years. 

Henry F. J. Jackson and J. M. Scully having been re-elected auditors, and 
the customary vote of thanks to the board, the officers and agents having 
been tendered and responded to, the meeting was brought to aclose. The 
directors met subsequently and re-elected I. E. Bowman, president ; C. M. 
Taylor, first vice president, and Robert Melvin, second vice-president of the 
company for the ensuing year. 

The Ontario Mutual Life has as its mottoes, ‘‘ Economy, equity, stability, 
progress,” and the report made at its twerty-second annual meeting shows 
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that it possesses all of these desirable qualities in an eminent degree. The 
following are the liberal conditions of the policies of this company: Cash and 
paid-up values guaranteed on each policy; all dividends belong to and are 
paid to policyholders only; premiums payable during the month in which 
they fall due; policies are incontestable two years from date of issue ; no 
restriction on travel, residence or occupation ; Japsed policies may be revived 
within six months after lapse ; death claims paid at once on completion of claim 
papers. The Ontario Mutual enjoys the confidence and esteem of the 
Canadian people wherever it is represented in the Dominion, and its returns 
to policyholders are most satisfactory. Manager Hendry and Secretary Rid- 
dell come in for no small share of the praise due the management for placing 
the company in the front rank of Canadian life insurance companies. 





Average Commissions in Fire Insurance. 


In THE SPECrATOR of last week was printed a table showing the relation 
between commissions and brokerage and gross premiums in 1891 of fire insur- 
ance companies operating in New York State. Below we present a similar 
table, showing the ratio of commissions and brokerage to net premiums in 
the same period : 
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Net Commissions | ° z 

Name Anp Location or CoMPANY. Premiums | and Broker- |.2-5 5 

in 1891. age in 1891. le ay 

| Ka 

New York State Companies. | $ $ | = % 
Agricultural, Watertown.... .......+--.-+s+++- 782,089 190,579 | 244 
Albany, Albany...........0- 005 eens cee ee eens 84,911 14,428 17.0 
Alliance, New York....--......0000eeeeeeeeees 213,178 51,675 | 242 
American, New York .............--+--+00005 | 1,284,74¢ 255.051 | 19.8 
Broadway, New York.............----- pavnens 157,705 37.532 | 23.8 
Buftalo German, Buffalo........ .......+.++-+- 376,539 82,341 | 21.9 
Citizens, New York....-.----00----20e-eeeeeee 630,573 126,948 | 20.1 
Commerce, Albany.... .....-----eeeee se eeeeee 111,526 22,552 | 20.2 
Commercial Union, New York....... ......-- 3,224 806 | 25.0 
Commonwealth, New York...............--4-+ | 183,835 12,690 | 6.9 
Continental, New York .........----2-++ eens: 2,409,268 512,190 | 21.3 
Eagle, New York... ..........-ceseceeceeeeses 151,096 34,901 | 23.7 
Empire City, New York.............--.. ---+- 55,557 5.334| 9.6 
Farragut, New York.............--0---+--000> 164,972 31,527 | 191 
German-American, New York.........----..-- 2,635,721 428,300 | 16.2 
Germania, New York..............-.-0-0+0055 1,188,451 169,369 | 14.2 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls.....-........-..--+--- 546,054 107,161 | 19.6 
GINS; INOW VOIR. 2... ccccccsccccccevcccccces 79,382 14,673 | 18.5 
Greenwich, New York..............-..2-000065 1,186,153 310,195 | 26.1 
Hamilton, New York...........- etabertetutt 74,278 12,697 | 17.1 
Hanover, New York..........-.--- rere 1,147,228 226,274 | 109.7 
Home, New York..........-cecseessecseceeees 4,910,362 | 1,033,215 | 21.0 
Kings County, Brooklyn..............-----++ 56,425 12,640 | 22.4 
Lafayette, Brooklyn......----.--..--eee ee eeeee 159,610 39.526 | 24.7 
Manufacturers and Builders, New York........ 298,009 74,673 | 25.0 
Nassau, Brooklyn......-...---+-+e-eee cece eens 56,242 5,626 | 100 
National, New York........ ...2.---0-eseeeees 227,404 56,347 | 248 
New York Bowery, New York..........-..---- 229,260 34,389 | 15.0 
Niagara, New York...........-0eeeeeeseeeeees 2,064,483 372,721 18.0 
North River, New York.................00005- 170,715 36,735 | 21.5 
Pacific, New York. ....... ..ccccccsesscccccees 254,912 55.440 | 21.7 
Peter Cooper, New York.............-.---+++- 21,801 3,820 | .17.5 
EE, OOO <neoc cs ocscerscccecceccccccees 3,773,085 778,040 | 20.6 
Queen of America, New York..... ........---- 312,872 54,227 | 17.3 
Rochester German, Rochester....... .......- 433,677 100,043 | 23.0 
Rutgers, New York. .........-..--e2eeee cece: 76,605 15,604 | 204 
I, TUE WOE i occas sececesccvessvoesss 60,163 10,847 18.0 
Stuyvesant, New York........ ........-+-----: 61,316 9,737 | 15.9 
I cna eds cocesgnseed ceteseceves 32,268 4.242 | 13.1 
United States, New York.................-24-- 220,251 48,634 | 22.1 
Westchester, New York .............+---+-05 1,053,116 239,750 | 22.7 
Williamsburgh City, Brooklyn................. 550,914 135,828 | 24.6 

oo aaa of Other States. 

ns wavient.votsseeseeesen 3,326,488 536,168 16.1 
ST I, sce sec cc scbdececeeocesesss 283,823 58,820 | 20.7 
American, Newark........--------eccseeeseees 464,089 82,714 | 17.8 
American Central, St. Louis...............---- 645,198 86,916 | 13.5 
American, Philadelphia.............-..--.--++- 2,119,641 440,014 | 20.7 
Armenia, Pittsburgh............ ...++--.eeee- 73,303 17,847 | 24.3 
Boylston, Boston............6-+sseeeeeeeeeeeee 313,078 65,210 | 208 
CN SE NR. dos vce rerccedsdecsecceces 87,540 15,632 | 178 
Citizens, Pittsburgh.. .........--..-2.---0-+-- 303,257 62,543 | 20.6 
Concordia, Milwaukee........ ........000-405 343,586 77,333 | 22.5 
Connecticut, Hattford.......... ..22.---eee0-- 1,279,837 234,158 | 183 
Denver, Denver. ...... 2.20000 ccscccccseeeeses 87, 25,498 | 29.3 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit................--.-- 201,070 27,254 | 13.5 
Equitable F. and M., Providence .............. 300,709 60,442 | 201 
Fire Association of Philadelphia.. ............ 1,777,006 384,777 | 21.6 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco................ 1,499,473 195,760 | 13.0 
Fire Insurance Co. County of Philadelphia..... . 183,923 36,366 | 198 
Firemens, Newark.........--.---seseeee- A, 285,300 51,952 | 18.2 
PUPCMONS, TIAGO. 5. . ccc ccccccccccccscoscccce 103,214 17,023 16.5 
Franklin, Philadelphia.......... .........-++-- 486,645 88,367 | 18.1 
German, Pittsburgh... ..............+0s2eeeeeee 236,377 54,691 | 23.1 
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Cc 
: Net Commissions | $e E 
NAME AND Location oF COMPANY. Premiums and Broker- | 50g 
in 1891. age in 1891. | 5 § - 
GA 
Companies of Other States—Continued. 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia............---- 424,424 94,701 22.3 
Grand Rapids, Grand Rapids........----....-- 132,014 29,693.| 22.5 
ct cont hain tcgna’ dase takes: ¢ 3,260,916 539,742 | 16.5 
Home Mutual, San Francisco......----....---- 363,296 104,725 | 288 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia......- 4.929,236 856 206 | 17.4 
Ins. Co. State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia -.. 301,400 63,639 | . 21.1 
Jersey City, Jersey City.........--- wetekicbens x 161,928 45.474 | 28.1 
Manufacturers znd Merchants, Pittsburgh...... 94,791 19,570 | 206 
Mechanics, PHUAGSIIIIR ..........<.050.<cccdecces0+ 177,717 40,093 | 22.5 
Mechanics and Traders, New Orleans.......... 429,411 62,044 | 14.4 
Mercantile F. and M., Boston................-- 170,522 39,485 | 23.1 
IIIS 55. ten acaus reveceneccessés 891,261 177,007 | 19.9 
REGTCURIIG, TIOVIIONCC so 0656dee sc vcscecensecces 285,045 56,216 | 19.7 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit...............++- 541,800 107,964 | 19.9 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee.........---. 639,690 142,675 22.3 
sci cs ia eveducétender «ee 1,537,524 289,780 | 18.9 
ccnccwer<cugsevescusecetbecwes 203,780 43.451 | 21:3 
New Hampshire, Manchester................-- 769,516 172,381 | 22.4 
North Americans, Bostem. 66.0.0 cvcsepses seces 137,936 27,138 19.7 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee............ 615,796 113,812 18.5 
IR PON A THOT soc cence swecepceeegeses 973,868 174,568 | 17.9 
EE a ein oe ena enn ee nem rn 1,163,980 239,399 | 20.6 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia..................-- 1,279,011 315,859 | 24.7 
POORER, DEGMEINET . cecgvcccveseevesiodecsess 587,432 117,682 | 20.0 
a, Serr err eres 2,907,910 497,339 | 17.1 
Providence-Washington, Providence........... 1,342,851 268,063 | 19.9 
TONING, BOOMING doce veccce cecweccccowssvcses 323,148 66,852 | 20.7 
RGMOROS, FMGENIE 4 60005 s cass cccccunsesee 190,631 38,289 | 20.1 
SE, Fe Fc Ne Beg ls FMM cence cosresecenes 1,208,919 263,640 | 21.8 
Ne nc a ebaeeawenenie’ 566,519 141,945 | 25.1 
Springfield F. and M., Springfield............. 1,756,267 305,684 | 17.4 
Spring Garden, Philadelphbia................-- 322,057 74,063 | 23.0 
SME, OM PUMMCNIED, cose cesccccasecesescesess 254,650 45,012 | 17.7 
Sun Mutual, New Orleans..... peadaeelanrnees 503,449 78,597 | 15.6 
Syndicate, Minneapolis.............cccceas cece 244,359 53,067 | 21.7 
TOE, TO IEE scesccccceweccscasssese 237,599 30,654 | 15.4 
pe EE ee ene eee | 621,565 122,407 | 19.7 
CE EE POISED, oes cess pesdnccesesas tex 574,398 109,362 | 19.0 
Ue Pr ere rrr er ree 265,316 50,748 | 19.1 
United Firemens, Philadelphia ................ 253,873 55,134 | 21.7 
I TN aang nod 30d cenesaenasnss 153,801 26,349 | 17.1 
Foreign Companies. 
I RO, RG Toc cnecccesesss ee nens 542,477 106,343 19.6 
a eer rere ere 652,443 137,441 | 2Fo 
Ce OE BOON, LMNGOR cc cinne cacdevivececeses 421,121 99,958 | 23.7 
Commercial Union, London..............-..-- 2,909,193 539,110 | 185 
CE, CANONS <5 occscconsenesss5004-6 sobeis 1,093,937 220,700 | 20.1 
Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg............----- 1,057,052 173,695 | 16.4 
SENS, AMON ic csicccestvesesosqessceescs 1,159,576 246,241 | 21.2 
Lancashire, Manchester... ......0.0...scccccees 2,804,298 943,809 | 33.6 
Rs I nimcncieetegeidn ss acaeeseeetsres 501,766 94,481 | 188 
Liverpool and London and Globe, Liverpool. .-. 4,813,522 889,121 | 18.5 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool............ 1,813,330 379,056 | 20.9 
London Assurance, London............... --- 1,103,654 229,387 | 20.8 
Manchester, Manchester. .........ssccccsceess 804,912 188,292 | 23.4 
North British and Mercantile, London......... 2,159,207 295,681 | 13.7 
Northern, London...........-200+ Sieieasser 1,117,127 184,863 | 16.5 
Norwich Union, Norwich...........ssseeseeee- 1,371,540 238,705 | 17.4 
Phoenix, London..... grsba -Seceneriaverenseess 1,917,989 332,907 | 17.3 
Prussian National, Stettin.........ccccecsessee 102, 35,811 | 34.8 
Roygl, LAVETOG........ vicococcvesccccenstesccss 4,027,911 853,625 | 21.2 
Scottish Union and National, Edivburgh....... 713,337 121,036 | 16.9 
RNS rick s6cenas wnnde os 6cscedens e304 1,755,176 309,107 | 17.6 
Transatlantic, Hamburg........ ........2.6--- 271,429 70,057 | 25.8 
I RRs 6d5 che mass y see danesgepebeeses 181,357 51,039 | 28.5 
NN 55a aip' ase eae wena <oSet 1,326,197 358,683 | 27.0 
NT, ENG: is tsinbens seseccdee¥onwsesrs 1,249,534 252,965 | 20.2 
Totals, New York Companies............. 28,489,972 5,769, 312 | 20.2 
Totals, Other State Companies............ 46,200,303 | 8,726,588 | 189 
Totals, Foreign Companies .-............. 35,870,768 7,352,713 | 20.5 
OU ai eiecestceecisknareceetasnes 110,561,043 | 21,848,613 | 19.8 














What is the Matter with Fire Insurance. 


THE leading journal of the insurance business, Time SPECTATOR of this city, 
presents in its last issue a table showing that for the ten years ending with 
January 1, 1892, only twenty-two of the fifty-one fire insurance companies 
doing business in this State made any profit at all, while twenty-nine incurred 
an actual loss on the operations of the decade. Of the fifty-one companies 
twelve are New York companies, eight of them in this city, and of these 
twelve only three are set down as gaining any profit from the ten years’ busi- 
ness. Of the companies of other States doing business in New York there 
are twenty-one, ard fifteen of these show a profit. Of foreign companies 
there are eighteen, of which only four show a profit. Taking the aggregate 
of all the companies together there is a bare eight-hundreths of one per cent 
on the amount of premiums to be set down as profit upon the whole business. 

There seems to be something a little peculiar in the fact that so large a 
proportion of the profit-making companies are located in other States than 














June 16, 1892.] 


New York, and possibly there may be something in the different methods of 
doing business to explain the anomalous situation in fire insurance. The 
largest profit credited to any one company is 11.09 per cent upon the amount 
of premiums, earned by the Etna of Hartford, Conn. There are four other 
Hartford companies in the table all but one of which showa profit. The 
largest ratio of loss is that of the Lancashire Company of Manchester, Eng- 
land, which is 9.5 per cent. and the next largest, 8.24 per cent, is that of the 
America of Philadelphia. THE Specrator makes the statement that the 
companies which pay dividends regularly derive them from investments, 
‘*which would return more money to the stockholders if they were not sub- 
ject to the fire hazard, and under present conditions are liable at any moment 
to be wiped out by heavy losses.” 

There must be something the matter with a business which shows such 
results as these for a period of ten years. No business can be long conducted 
on the principles of philanthropy for the benefit of the owners of property, 
incurring a net loss year after year. THE SPECTATOR does not directly point 
out the cause of the existing state of things, but it repeats a former suggestion 
that when the hazards connected with different classes of risks are accurately 
ascertained, rates can be made which will cover the losses and yield some re- 
turn for undertaking the risk, and adds that ‘‘ until adequate rates are 
charged and proper inspection and protection strictly required the business 
cannot be made profitable.” In its table the total expenditures, not including 
dividends, are divided between ‘‘ losses paid” and *‘ expenses,” and it is 
observable that these items vary considerably in proportion to the amount of 
business done, which is indicated only by ‘‘ premiums received.” As a rule, 
though not invariably, the ratio of ‘‘ expenses” is greater in those companies 
which show losses in their business than in those which show gains. Gener- 
ally something more than one third of the total expenditures is set down to 
‘**expenses.” In some cases it is considerably more than one-third, and in a 
few it is somewhat less. 

Whether there is anything in the expense incurred in the conduct of the 
business to explain the lack of profits is something which only experts in the 
business can tell, and it is for them to determine what the causes of the pres- 
cnt discouraging condition of fire insurance are and to devise a remedy. Itis 
certainly strange if a business so generally regarded as necessary to financial 
safety, and supposed to be based upon some sort of scientific principle, cannot 
be so regulated as to be profitable. There is surely some radical fault in the 
methods of its conduct, and there ought to be sufficient knowledge and judg- 
ment derived from experience to apply.a remedy.—New York Times, June 14. 





Promotions in Companies. 

A CONTEMPORARY in noticing the election of a certain official of one of the 
industrial companies to the position of second vice-president, raised the ques- 
tion as to why the sun of one of the other officers was not pushed to the front, 
and intimated that in time he would force himself there. Scant consideration 
was paid to the record of the man whose advancement was noted, no pains 
taken to tell of the years of labor he had put in, in a subordinate capacity and 
of his taithful service The main idea of the one who penned the paragraph 
seemed to be the dictation of a future policy, and that policy one of nepotism ; 
an evil which has already wrought much trouble in life assurance affairs, but 
is not at all likely to figure in the management of the company to which this 
has reference. The directors of a life assurance company ought to be 
chosen from the best available material, and now that the business of 
life assurance has become so great an institution, so much identified 
with the commercial and domestic relations of men, there is no diffi- 
culty in getting really good representative men to sit at the directors’ 
board. Itis always advisable in the best interests of the company, its stock- 
holders and policyholders, that the directorate be composed of men connected 
with business enterprises of various kinds, whose relations are not affected by 
anything which will tend to make them combine for or against the manage- 
ment, unless there is good and sufficient’reason therefor. The cause of life 
assurance is far more benefited by the work of such men, for their decisions 
on matters of policy, etc., will be characterized by the same sound common 
sense which enables them to make headway in other lines. The idea of intro- 
ducing one’s children into the executive positions of companies may have some 
advantages, but on the other hand it is a fair question if better results would 
not be secured by having as associates in the management men of mature 
years, who would not fall so readily under the influence of his co-workers as 
those must who owe their positions in most part to the interest exerted in their 
behalf by relations. From a directorate of men whose influence will be 
exerted to promote the welfare of the company, there can always be secured 
an efficient managerial staff without resorting to nepotism, and this rule will 
apply equally to stock and mutual corporations dealing in life assurance, The 
public at large will doubtless be better satisfied to see a number of different 
names among the officers than to find indications that they are all in one or 
two families. 











—Delegates have been chosen to represent the Maine Life Underwriters 
Association at the annual meeting of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, 
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An Active Centenarian. 


THE oldest fire and marine insurance company in America—the Insurance 
Company of North America of Philadelphia—will celebrate the centennial of 
its organization on the roth of November next. Although it was formally 
organized on that date and very soon after began to issue policies, it was not 
chartered until April 14, 1794, when Governor Mifflin affixed his signature to 
the bill incorporating it. 

It was only after a long, sharp struggle that this charter was finally 
obtained, The individual ‘underwriters who had previously had the entire 
marine insurance of the city in their hands, fought vigorously against their 
proposed competitor. They were.at last.forced, in self defense, to ask for the 
incorporation of another company, which was duly chartered four days later 
than the Insurance Company of North America, 

The latter was prosperous from the start. A six per cent dividend was paid 
in July, 1793, and the dividends paid from July, 1793, to January, 1798, in- 
clusive, amounted to $591,296, ths returning a sum nearly equal to the capi- 
tal stock ($600,000) to the stockholders within five years. In January, 1799, 
a dividend of twenty per cent was declared, but was the last until January, 
1807, when four per cent was paid, Dividends were intermittent from that 
time until 1874, since which year they have been regularly paid. 

The original capital of the Insurance Company of North America was 
$600,000, represented by 60,000 shares of $10 each, This was subsequently 
reduced (April, 1842) to $300.000, the par value of shares being lowered to 
$5. Again the capital was changed in 1850 to $500,000, the par value of 
shares being restored to $10 each. In 1871 the company was authorized to 
increase its capital to $1,000,000, and in 1873 this sum was doubled under an 
act permitting existing companies to increase their capital by vote of stock- 
holders. In 1880 the last addition to the capital was made, raising it to 
$3,000,000. 

Various changes took place in the charter ; one permitted the company to 
extend its operations to other States and others altered the number of direc- 
tors. The charter was extended from time to time, and was finally made per- 
petual in 1839, with a view to writing perpetual risks. 

Policies numbered 1 and 2 were issued by ‘* The Assurance Company of 
North America” on December 15, 1792, to Conyngham, Nesbitt & Co., one 
on the ship America for $5,333.33 at two and one-quarter per cent, the other 
on goods in the America for $3200, During the first six months premium 
receipts aggregated more than $62,000. The first loss ($4000) was paid on 
June 10, 1793. Premiums in the second half-year reached $151,350, with 
losses of less than $20,000. A regular policy form was adopted on May 9g, 
1794, when also the present seal of the company was approved. 

Some idea of the business methods of that day may be gained by a perusal 
of the following rules, which were then in force : 

1. All orders for insurance must be given in writing, signed by the appli- 
cant; and as minute a description of the vessel is expected as the person 
ordering the insurance can give, respecting her age, build, how found and 
fitted, and whether double or single decked. 

2. All policies will be ready for delivery in twenty-four hours after the 
order for insurance is accepted at the office, and the policy must be taken vp 
in ten days. 

3. Notes with an approved endorser for all premiums must be given in ten 
days, payable as follows : 

ha American and West Indian risks, in three months after the date of 

olicy. 
5. For European risks, in six months. 

For Indian and China risks, in twelve months. 

For risks by the year, in eight months. 

For risks for any lesser time, in three months. 

4. Losses will be paid in ten days after proof and adjustment ; but if the 
note given for the premium shall not have become due with‘n that time the 
amount of it shall nevertheless be deducted from the loss to be paid. 

The marine business of the company, which was its main branch, increased 
up to 1798, in which year the premiums amounted to $1,304,208, but de- 
clined thereafter until in 1808 they were only $5843. Since then, however, 
they have steadily increased, and in 1891 aggregated $1,676.964. 

Coinsurance was a subject of discussion in connection with the proposed 
extension of the business to include insurance against Joss by fire on land, 
The question whether to insure the “full sum the goods in store are valued 
at, or two-thirds of said value,” was decided in favor of the full sum. Fire 
insurance was begun in December, 1794. In 1796 the directors decided to 
extend the business throughout the United States, and appointed agents at 
various prominent points. 


Under the authority granted the Insurance Company of North America to 
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insure lives, the first step taken was to issue policies of insurance against cap- 
ture by Algerines and Barbary corsairs. A few term policies were issued 
upon lives, but this branch did not flourish and was soon discontinued. 

Following will be found a statement of the company’s marine and fire pre- 
miums and losses by decades, the last period lacking one year (1892) : 


























DECADE. | ee Losses Paid. 

: MEN ccs <tb Gras oh devine Se swe Kes $6,037,457 $5,500,888 | 
First .....++..-. } 4 ce Deiat EAN crn ao® Oreee ewe 5 81,254 30,117 
Ricerca eee ede ben edes 1,364,637 1,583.836 
Second......... + TO LTE EAD OT eee 98,648 23,873 
Keri ase ereneusevenys 276,764 335.554 
Third.........- te RN ce ae ed ree 69,224 1,569 
PA dale D aE WN yen 8 ote vei 160,139 227,955 
Fourth ......... ER Sues aen tbe v'ere's toners 61,639 17.974 
Fifth ; DU bdc Var ctadee séaseie.e 428,584 358,333 
“tilde te Shieh te AEE Ee eee eee 114,326 78,948 
Sixth dink a octeeeds bidet oe tcc wgecs 2,855,190 2,153,680 
rae ee oe BMS o ret ornesernensee sores] 554,267 382,407 
CRS ES a ere 3,102,441 2,866,197 
Seventh ........ Gin Sisk eC Rae esas ceahes 1,138,164 424,448 
. DUNG iy iiaia'k-a-e o¢ins ses sew xs.0p-e 6,082,497 4,582,561 
Eighth ......... SS ae Me chRs augeeeS 8,687,020 5,193,243 
Ninth ; Marine........... PEt Gsbineet an 16,862,965 14,281,264 
RIN .....5---- EERE Sect or a 15,516,732 8,701,920 
ls a coiiaie So Sin aie Sab Chenagite 12,557,489 9,895,138 
Last 9 years.... ; DNS Seat ula ducten ccc accate duel 22,157,852 13,050,219 
: ‘ DIGGS vitae Wd edessteneces 49,728,163 41,785,406 
Total, 99 years.. ; Be ee eee 48,479,126 27,904,718 
Grand total, 99 years, Marine and Fire............; $98,207,289 $69,690,124 





In its 100 years of life the Insurance Company of North America has had 
but seven different presidents, seven different secretaries and seven different 
locations. 

Charles Platt, its present president, was elected to the office on January 14, 
1878. He is an able official and has contributed his full share toward winning 
success for the company. Wm. A. Platt is vice-president and Eugene L. 
Ellison is second vice-president. Mr. Ellison takes an active part in the 
management of the company’s affairs and has not been found wanting in any 
quality that goes to make a first-class executive officer. 

Greville E. Fryer, the secretary, was appointed January 12, 1881. The 
continued prosperity of the company is sufficient evidence that Mr. Fryer is 
well versed in all that pertains to fire and marine underwriting. 

John H. Atwood, assistant secretary, has rendered good and faithful ser- 
vice since his appointment, and is an intelligent and painstaking official. 

With such skilled officers in command, and the prestige of honest methods 
and large assets, it will occasion great surprise if the Insurance Company of 
North America does not retain its position in the front rank of fire and 
marine insurance companies. That it will do so, it is safe to predict. 





MERE MENTION. 


—The New York Fire has entered California. 

—aA compact has been agreed upon at Buffalo, N.Y. 

—T. G. Crosby, a lake underwriter of Chicago, died last week. 

—The Sun of London will discontinue business in Arkansas and Louisiana. 

—The Rome Fire is paying its second liquidation dividend of fifteen per 
cent. 

—Chas. A. Douglass, an insurance man of Medford, Mass., died 
recently, 

—Bryant B. Crandall, the 
identity. 

—We are obliged to Auditor C. W. Pavey for a copy of Part I. of the 
Illinois Insurance Report. 

—The Firemens of Cincinnati has reinsured its business in the Merchants 
and Manufacturers of Cincinnati. 


insurance swindler, has confessed his 


—S. C. Mantol, a New York incendiary, has received a sentence of nine 
years and ten months’ imprisonment. 

—We are indebted to Insurance Commissioner Carey, of North Dakota, 
for a copy of his report for the year 1891. 

—Two convicted New York firebugs met punishment in advance of sen- 
tence by judicial authorities. Bernard Woffel committed suicide by hanging 
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in his cell in the Tombs, and J. F. Buchholz, while confined in: the same 
prison, became violently insane. 

—The Rollingstone Farmers Fire Insurance Company has been organ- 
ized in Minnesota. It has a suggestive title. 

—Jacob G. Reifsnider, an Allentown, Pa., agent for the New York Life, 
is accused of embezzling the company’s funds, 

—Henry W. Baldwin, formerly general agent for the New York Life, has 
joined the agency force of the Manhattan Life. 

—Rhode Island has incorporated the Pacific Mutual Insurance Company 
and the New England Mutual Insurance Company. 

—Geo. Tilles has been appointed State general agent for the Mutual Life 
of New York with headquarters at Little Rock, Arkansas, 

—Certain Mississippi river lumbermen will insure each other through a 
simple agreement to contribute up to $2500 each on a single loss. 

—The United States Guarantee Company was on a $2500 bond for the 
express agent missing from Long Island City with $1000 or more. 

—Delegates have been chosen to represent the Nebraska Life Under- 
writers A’ssociation at the annual meeting of the National Association. 

—Michael Shannon and M. H, Robertson have been appointed respectively 
first and second deputy superintendents of insurance in New York State. 

—Geo. T. Hodgson will continue the insurance business formerly con- 
ducted at Athens, Ga., by the firm of Geo. T. Hodgson & Co., 
dissolved. 

—The Oregon Fire and Marine reinsured only its California business in the 
St. Paul Fire and Marine, the balance of its business going to the Connecti- 
cut Fire. 

—An assessment of twenty per cent on the stock of the Dakota Fire and 
Marine has been decided upon. The company’s effects are now in posséssion 
of a sheriff. ; 

—The firm of Sherman, Son & Bakers having been dissolved by mutual 
consent, Baker Bros. take the St. Louis general agency of the Mutual Life of 
New York. 

—John L, Evans of Scranton, Pa., has been arrested for alleged violation 
of the insurance laws, in representing the Old Wayne Mutual Life Insurance 
Association. 

—The Phenix of Brooklyn and the Liverpool and London and Globe are 
suing the Boston Store of Chicago to recover insurance money paid in alleged 
excess of loss. 

—A mortgage for $70,000 has been placed upon the property of the State 
Investment and Insurance Company at Nos. 218 and 220 Sansome street, 
San Francisco. 

—James R. Paul has received an award of $1500 in his libel suit against 
Ira J. Mason, Chicago*manager for the Aitna Life. The latter has entered a 
motion for a new trial. 

—There is trouble over the attempt to collect an occupation tax of $10 per 
year from insurance companies at Chadron, Neb. Some companies have 
withdrawn from the town. 

—Wnm. H. Wells, actuary of the Connecticut Mutual Life, prepared for that 
company formule and tables for single lives. The notation and formulz is 
especially complete and thorough. 

—A receiver for the Pioneer of Chicago has been applied for by the Illinois 
Insurance Department, and an injunction has been issued restraining the 
company from disposing of its assets. 

—Officers as follows have been elected by the Rutland County (Vt.) Board 
of Underwriters: President, George Briggs of Brandon ; vice-president, S. E. 
Burnham ; secretary and treasurer, I, H. Francisco. 

—A. K. Murray was elected president, H. W. White, vice-president, and 
C. B, Rogers, secretary and treasurer of the Kentucky and Tennessee Under- 
writers Association at its annual meeting on Tuesday. 

—M. W. Adams, the genial vice-president and manager of the Sun Life of 
Louisville, was in New York this week, and favored this office with a call. 
Mr. Adams reports the Sun Life’s business at this time first-class. 

—The American Indemnity Company of St. Paul, a new credit insurance 
company, has secured the services of Geo. F. Sabin, formerly secretary of the 
late St. Paul German Accident, as manager for Wisconsin and Illinois. 

—The Missouri Association of Fire Underwriters has been formed. 
Officers are as follows: President, A. E, Pinkney, Kansas City ; vice-presi- 
dent, F. W. Little, Pleasant Hill ; secretary and treasurer, P. H. Knighton, 
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Hannibal ; executive committee, J. C. Ragsdale, E. L. Campbell, Dr. W. 
Graves, W. E, Mariner, S. J. Wilson and F. E. Hoffman, Sr. The associa- 
tion will meet again in September at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


—Samuel Marsh, assignee of the late firm of Satterlee, Bostwick & Martin, 
has entered judgment against Livingstone Satterlee for. $18,279, which it is 
claimed he drew in excess of his just.interest in the business of the firm. 


—The business of the Tasmanian Fire of Hobart has been reinsured in the 

Alliance of London. The first-named company had a subscribed capital of 
£62,300, of which £12,460 were paid in, assets of £70,257 and a surplus of 
£144. , 
—lIn the eleven months ending June 2 the Insurance Commissioner of 
Michigan collected taxes from the insurance companies operating in that 
State aggregating $187 402, an increase of more than $13,000 over the pre- 
vious year, 

—The new building of the Presidential Insurance Company at Newark 
N.J., one of the handsomest and most costly office buildings in the 
United States, is a reminder of the magnitude to which industrial insurance 
has grown.—/nsurance Herald. Does this company insure victory to Mr. 
Harrison or to his opponent ? 


—Eugene Harbeck, the well-known secretary of the Michigan Fire and 
Marine of Detroit, has received the appointment of assistant general agent 
for the Western department of the Phenix of Brooklyn. T. R. Burch, the 
general agent of the latter, experienced a stroke of paralysis last week, and 
his ill health necessitates much absence from business. Mr. Harbeck will 
divide his attention between the two companies for the balance of this year, 


—Another old company is about to retire. The Firemens of Cincinnati, 
organized in 1832, has found existence too hard a struggle, and will shortly 
reinsure, G. McLaughlin is president and Albert Capelle secretary of the 
company, which has $100,000 capital, and on January 1, 1892, had a surplus 
of $43,627. It paid its customary eight per cent dividend last year, but the 
extraordinary losses caused its expenditures to exceed its receipts some $6000, 


—Byron Sherman of St. Louis, who for some twenty years past has been 
general agent of the Mutual Life for Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Texas, 
has resigned. His territory has been divided and apportioned as follows : 
Joseph E. Baker, St. Louis, general agent for Missouri, Arkansas and Indian 
Territory ; John E. Lord, Topeka, general agent for Kansas ; D. A. Dyer, 
Dallas, general agent for Northern Texas; Edwin Chamberlain, San 
Antonio, general agent for Southern Texas. 


—John P. Hardenbergh, well and favorably known in New York insurance 
circles, informs us that he has relinquished the licensed agency branch of his 
business, and, having taken over the brokerage business of W. P. Rhodes, 
will hereafter devote himself to city business entirely. To those who have 
been brought in contact with Mr. Hardenbergh he needs no endorsement. 
His unsullied business record of over forty years in this community and seven- 
teen years’ experience in insurance affairs well fit him for the branch he is 
undertaking. 

—The general agents and managers of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia formed the first life underwriters association in 
1880, antedating all other similar organizations that have of recent years 
grown in favor and popularity. The Penn Mutual Agency Association, with 
a roll of seventy-five active members, will hold its eleventh annual reunion in 
Chicago, on August 3, 4,5 and 6. Twelve papers on live and important 
topics will be read and discussed by the members. The following weil- 
known gentlemen have been assigned subjects for this purpose: J.W. Pressy, 
Rochester, N. Y.; G. A. Watkins, Detroit, Mich.; James C. Biggert, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; T. J. Williams, Albany, N. Y.; Darwin Barnard, Boston, Mass. ; 
H. C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; Julian Schley, Savannah, Ga.; Col. W. 
P. Howland, Dallas, Tex.; Charles Thaw, St. Louis, Mo.; Myer Harrison, 
Denver, Col.; Capt. F. A. Kendall, Cleveland, O.; and Edward Bourne, 
Scranton, Pa. The following are the officers of the association: President, 
Dr. R, A. Miller of Pennsylvania; vice-presidents, Col. Frank A. Markoe of 
Maryland ; and Col. J. A. Goulden of New York ; secretary, Edward Bourne 
of Pennsylvania. 


—The Northwestern Masonic Aid Association of Chicago was organized 
in 1874, and has had an unbroken record of success, having now 58,290 poli- 
cies representing $155,378.500 insurance in force. Death claims amounting 
to $10,000,000 have been paid and a surplus fund of over $500,000 is now in 
hand. It has been safely and conservatively managed, having saved its entire 
surplus from the expense fund. Since organization of the money collected 
eighty-five per cent has been paid for death claims, and only ten per cent used 
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for expenses of management. The association is managed wholly in the in- 


‘terests of policyholders. At the last annual-meeting some important changes 


were made in the by-laws, enabling the association to issue policies for a 
definite amount, and making them practically incontestable after three years. 
Members may exchange old policies for new policies. without additional cost 
and withaut losing any advantages accruing to them under the old contract. 


—The thirtieth volume of The Journal of the Institute of Actuaries begins 
with the April number which contains a memorial of the late William M. 
Makeham ; Formulas and Tables of Values tor Life Interests and Reversions, 
by H. E. Nightingale ; On the Formule for determining the Value of Bene- 
fits according to the principles of Collective Assurance, by Ralph P. Hardy ; 


‘together, an abstract of the discussion on both papers. Copies of the journal 


(price $1) may be obtained from The Spectator Company, who are also au- 
thorized to receive subscriptions. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER NOTES. 


—The American Cotton Oil Company will equip its Galveston and Houston 
(Tex.) mills with Grinnell systems. 


—Grinnell sprinklers extinguished a fire last week in the Union Carpet Lining . 


Company's factory at Watertown, Mass. 

—The Greenway Brewing Company's malt house at Syracuse, N. Y., was re- 
cently saved from destruction by fire by the operation of Grinnell sprinklers, the 
damage amounting to only about $200. 

—Joseph Clapp, the inventor of the Clapp sprinkler, has recently patented a new 
form of sprinkler head and also a new dry-pipe valve, which will soon be subjected 
to a test by the factory improvement committee of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change. 

—Non-corrosive sprinkler equipments will be placed in the establishments of the 
following-named firms : Howard Bros., Buffalo; Oneida Community, Oneida and 
Niagara Falls; Banner-Collins cotton mills, Bamberg, S. C.: Hoeffler B os., 
Buftalo. 

WALWORTH APPLIANCES. 

A catalogue recently received from the Walworth Manufacturing Company of 
Nos. 14 to 20 Oliver street, Boston, conveys some idea of the extent of that com- 

any'’s business. The company makes many staple and patented supplies 
in the way of machinery. One of its most important branches, however, is the 
manufacture of automatic fire extioguishing apparatus. Its automatic link 
sprinkler is too well known to need an introduction or description. We will only 
cail attention to a tew lessons which time and experience have taught regarding 
this sprinkler. 

As 1s well known, one of the principal difficulties to be overcome in the use of 
sprinkler protection is the liability to corrosion. It has been proved that, under 
ordinary conditions, a Walworth sprinkler head is in as good operative con- 
dition at the end of nine years of constant wear as when first installed. Ordinary 
corrosion does not affect this class of heads, its construction being such that the 
fusible joint can be readily removed, and, if necessary, the sprinkler cleaned. 

Chas. Buffum, in whose factory at Lyin, Mass., a Walworth sprinkler recently 
quenched an incipient fire, writes thus: : 2 

‘‘T am more than pleased, and my faith in your sprinkler is rewarded, for I con- 
sidered it greatly superior to all others which were offered us when we put them 
in last year. Its construction makes it so sensitive and sure that it seems to leave 
nothing to be desired, for it does not seem possib’e for it to corrode.” 

A valuable feature of this style of sprinkler is the ease with which the working 
parts can be examined and replaced. By removing the fusible collar, it can be 
readily determined whether the pipe is clogged or corrosion has taken place, and 
these troubles remedied. After a fire it is only necessary to replace the fused collar 
with a new one in order to continue the protection. As the link is above the water 
outlet, the possibility ofthe water coo'ing the solder is obviated. Many testimonials 
have been received by the Walworth Manufacturing Company regarding the value 
and efficiency of their sprinklers, which indicate that the average loss per fire under 
these headsis only $60. 3 

Another useful device is the patent release hook for controlling the closing of 
doo s, shutters, hatchways, etc., in case of fire. It consists of two spriag hooks, 
fastened toyether by fusible links, which part in case of fire and allow the doors, 
etc., to close. ‘ “a * 45 ; 

The dry-pipe system of this company is steadily growing in favor, and is de- 
stined to occupy a large place in the fire protection of the future. ‘ 

Such good work has been accomplished by the Walworth sprinklers in the past 
that new successes do not occasion surprise, but are looked for and received as a 
matter of course. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—E. A. Tatt, general agent for the Home Life, at Chicago. 

—J. B. Skinner, agent for the Home Life, at St. Joseph, Mo. 

—H. H. Brown, agent for the New York Bowery Fire, at Chicago. 

—A. Spinney, agent for the Manhattan Life, at Portsmouth, N. H. 

—Wright & Pe :slee, agents for the Albany of Albany, at Cincinnati. 

—Joseph Clinton, Chicago, special agent for the American Fire of New York. 

—Bartels Bros. & Bishop, agents for the Royal Exchange of London, at Denver, 
Col. 

—E. W. S. Van Slyke, San Francisco, general agent for California for the New 
York Fire. 

—W. D. Sammis, New York, agent for the Franklin of Philade phia for the 
Metropolitan district. 

—Geo. S. Sartin, Rocky Mount, general agent for North Carolina for the Vir- 
ginia State of Richmond. 

—J. A. H. Campbell, agent fo- the Mechanics and Traders and the Teutonia of 
New Orleans, at York, Pa. - 

—Chas. W. Deming, Orange, Mass., special agent for the Hartford Life and 
Annuity for Berkshire county. 

—Stephen French, special agent for the Caledonian of Edinburgh and the 
Niagara of New York for Texas and Arkansas, headquarters at Denison, Tex. 
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FRAZIER’S 


POSITIVE-OPINION 


SURVEYS. 


Philadelphia and New York 





“The Hub” of Plate Glass Insurance. 


{4} 


Winn: 





LarcEst Assets, LARGEST INCOME AND LARGES? 
RESERVE OF ANY PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 





THE BEST SELLING LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACT 


——IS THE—— 


DIVIDEND ENDOWMENT POLICY 


—or THE—— 


Home Life Insurance Co. of New York. 


No, 284 BROADWAY. 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, President. ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
GEORGE E. IDE, Vice-President. WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 





It is from date of issue entirely unrestricted as to residence or travel and 
after two years absolutely indisputable. 


For an agency, apply to 
W. A. NEWELL, General Manager, Western Dept., 
HoME INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, 





NSURANCE SOLICITORS. 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE AND HEALTH INSURANCE. 


Goop TERRITORY. Goop TERMS, 


Address, 


EITHER OR BOTH. 


ARTHUR L. BUSH, Sec., 


Send for Prospectus, WESTFIELD, MAss, 





Hgencp Wants. 








EW YORK LIFE INS. CO., DEPARTMENT OF 

Arkansas and West Tennessee. Gilbert D. Raine & Co., General Agents, Memphis, 

Tenn., will give one or twu first class specials ** Top contracts’ if application is made at once. 
This section is particularly prosperous this season. 





ESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED ON RENEWAL 
contracts to solicit in the city of Philadelphia, for the Stare Mutua Lire 
AssuRANCE Company, of Worcester, Mass. 
EDWARD L. GERNAND, General Agent, 
Rooms 26, 27 and 28. 416 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





pee ee eee AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


The Union CentTrat Lire INsurANcE Company desires to employ a few more General 
and Special Agents. To the right men, who can show good records, liberal contracts will 
be granted. 

The Life-Rate Endowment Policy, non-forfeitable and incontestable as issued by 
the Union CENTRAL, combines protection with investment at ordinary life rates, and 1s very 
popular and easy to work, as shown by the rapidly increasing business of the Company. 
The amount of new insurance written since 1881 has increased over 550 per cent. Its 
interest rate has been the highest and its death rate the lowest, continuously, of any com- 
pany in the United States, Correspondence solicited, Address 


JOHN M. PATTISON, Vice-President, Cincinnati, O, 





ites) SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOC’Y 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 





WANTEDI 
A few good men in the Metropolitan District; also general agents for New Jers 
Connecticut and Long Island. Top contracts. 
H. V CLEAVER, Manager Metropolitan District. 





AILEY & BRADISH, MANAGERS FOR IOWA, 
Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn, Best of contract 
offered to responsible solicitors, Unsurpassed territory unoccupied. Write or call on 
BAILEY & BRADISH, Manaacers For Iowa, 


Room 42, Office Building, Des Moines, Iowa 





UBUQUE, CLINTON AND COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
Iowa, and territory adjacent, are at present without Equitable Life representation. 
The Company desires to procure General and Special Agents to occupy this territory at 


once, Write for particulars to 


LEE B. DURSTINE, 
Manager for Iowa of Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York, 
Des Moines, Ia, 


ANTED.—GOOD ACTIVE, RESPONSIBLE 


Agents in Iowa, South Dakota and Northern Nebraska, to write Insurance for 
the Old Reliable New York Life Insurance Company. It will be to your interest to learn 
the Commissions paid to Agents before contracting with any other company. To the right 
men who can show good business records, liberal contracts will be granted. Splendid 
territory yet unoccupied. Call upon or address 


GILBERT A. SMITH, Manager, 
Room 16, Peavey Grand, Sioux City, Iowa. 








HE IOWA STATE AGENCY OF THE MUTUAL 
BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


desire to contract for a Special Agent; also a few good men to occupy districts in the 
State. Correspondence with reliable men solicited. 


STANHOPE FLEMING, State Agent, 


Des Moines, Iowa, 





EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Jno. A. McCatt, President. Joun Kapran, General Agent. 
BRANCH OFFICE, - 373 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


We are offering special inducements to reliable and energetic workers to sell our. New 
Accumulation Investment Policy, in connection with our other forms of insurance. Liberal 
terms to the right stamp of men. For full particulars cail at Brooklyn office. 

JOHN KAPLAN, General Agent, 
878 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y¥, 








